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MISS DOROTHEA MAXWELL 


The daughter of Sir. William Maxwell, Bart., of 

Cardoness, whose engagement to Captain F. 

Ramsitord Hannay, R.F.A., eldest son of Colonel 

Ramsford Hannay of Kirkdale, N.B., has just been 
announced 


The Nation’s Sorrow. 
ACH day,as it passes only serves to 

bring the great national loss of 

our beloved Sovereign more for- 

cibly before us. The personality 

of King Edward was such a vivid one 
that it seems “well-nigh impossible ‘to 
believe that he has passed from our midst 
and that none’ of his loyal and devoted 
subjects will ever see their beloved ruler 
any more. To all of 
us his tragically sudden 
demise means more than 
the loss of a king~ of 
whose like’ ‘English his- 
tory has but “few” ex- 
amples to show; it is 
as if each one of us had 
lost a true and valued 
personal friend whom 
we shall never be able 
entirely to replace and 
certainly never able to 
forget. His genial, 
kindly presence was a 
perpetual pleasure to all 
of us. We liked to hear 
of his social doings, to 
read of his visits to 
Marienbad and Biarritz, 
or to Newmarket or to 
the theatre, and the 
hundred and one other 
things which made up 
the sum of his busy Ife. 
His popularity abroad 
was an untold gratifica- 
tion to us. His _unfail- 
ing tact and sympathy 


seemed to place us 
favourably before all 
Europe. 


% 


His Universal Popularity. 
N o living monarch 

was more beloved 
not only by his own 
subjects but in every 
country where he visited. 
And in this popularity ol 


takes in the affairs of the Spanish people. 


our King came a reflected glory to our- 
selves. But now all is silent, motionless, 
andatanend. Death has come with hushed 


footsteps and taken him from among us. 


The country’s grief is terrible to witness ; 
itis best exemplified by the poor, misc- 
table-looking Irishman who, forcing his 
way through the crowd which surrounded 
Buckingham Palace on the evening of the 
fatal day, stood up before the entrance 
gate, and saluting gravely with tears in 
his eyes cried between his sobs, “God 
bless you, Ted!” It seemed to me one of 
the most pathetic incidents among the 
many which took place all over the world. 
It brought the full force of our calamity 
vividly before us as we realised that we 
had lost a monarch, but we also realised 
that we had lost a !riend. 
King George’s Popularity. 
[hough the memory of the great ruler, 
friend, and valuable statesman 
whom death has so suddenly taken from 
us still hangs heavily over every thought, 
fortunately we may all of us be sure of 
this that in his son, now King George V., 
we have found a man who will in every 
way uphold the great ideal which the late 
King so worthily lived up to. Even now, 
in these the first acts of his reign, we may 
easily trace the continuity of high purpose 
and the wide and general sympathy which 
is the precious heritage of the descendants 
of Queen’ Victoria. King George’s ex- 
pressed desire that the Whitsuntide 
holidays should not be interfered with and 


his thoughtful kindness in permitting the 
theatres to be reopened except upon the 


Although most of our readers are familiar with photographs showing King Alfonso taking 
part in various Court functions, few are aware of the very keen and active interest his Majesty 
This is, we believe, the first photograph taken 
showing the King in his private study dealing with the business side of his high office 
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Unaerwood & Underwood 


KING~ ALFONSO OF SPAIN, WHO WILL BE PRESENT AT THE KING’S FUNERAL 
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Kate Pragnell 


MISS HILDA ECKSTEIN 


The eldest daughter of the late Mr. Hermann 

Eckstein and Mrs. Cobbold of Chipstead, whose 

marriage to Mr. Leslie Johnson, a grandson ot the 

late Sir Jchn Arnott, Bart., takes place on the 
2nd of next month 


day of his father’s funeral at once created 
that personal touch of sympathy and 
goodwill which is the keynote of England’s 
monarchical popularity. King George 

knows well enough that the people mourn 
for him and his family. Of the depth of 
the national grief there cannot possibly be 
any doubt. Never perhaps in the history 
of kings and people has the nation’s 
sorrow been more spontaneously displayed 
or more impressively ex- 
pressed. With all the 
happy auguries of sym- 
pathy and goodwill of 
the past week a new 


reign and a new era 
have already begun. 


The loss is still as great 
—for the memory of 
King Edward the Peace- 
maker is imperishable— 
but he has bequeathed 
to us a throne more 
firmly established, more 
respected, and more be- 
loved than any in the 
world’s history, while he 
has given to us a son 
who will fill it equally 
as nobly, worthily, and 
with great and stead- 
fast courage. King 
George V. comes to the 


throne amid the uni- 
versal goodwill and 


esteem of all his people. 
He has been summoned 
with tragic sudcenness 
to fulfil a destiny which 
is among the greatest 
and the most difficult 
which any mortal man 
can be called upon to 
fill. By his passion fer 
work, by his quick, clear- 
sighted judgments and 
his warm and generous 
enthusiasms, he is likely 
to bea monarch ol whom 
we sliall be proud—a 
king of England indeed. 
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EDITORIAL AND GENERAL OFFICES: 


Great New Street, London, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address: *‘ Tatler," London. 


IN;@ FEW EASY AND BACK 
VISITING FINEST FJORDS, 


by 
13 DAYS THE FAMOUS YACHTING STEAMER 
“OPHIR” 
for and 
19 GUINEAS s.S. OMRAH 
8,130 tons. 
From LONDON—24th June and 15th July. 
and From GRIMSBY—I6th and 30th July; 
2 2 13th and 27th August. 
Upwards. na 
LUXURIOUS ACCOMMODATION. 


Write for Free Illustrated Booklet to ORIENT STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
5, Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., and 28, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


Managers—F. GREEN & CO. and ANDERSON, ANDERSON & co. 


MIDLAND GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY OF IRELAND. 


CONNEMARA & AGHILTE, 


FOR 


HEARTH & PEEASU RE. 


TOURIST FARES HOTELS 
from | under Management of 
PRINCIPAL STATIONS | Railway Company 
in | at 
ENGLAND, WALES, | RECESS (Connemara! 
SCOTLAND, | and 
and MALLARANNY-BY-SEA 
IRELAND. y (near Achill Sound). 


Programme of Tours free on application to any of Messrs. Cook & Son’s 
Offices ; IntsH Tourtst Orrice, 65, Haymarket, London; Mr. J. Hoey, 50, Castle 
St., Liverpool; or to SUPERINTENDENT oF Ling, M.G.W. Ry., Broadstone, Dublin. 


JOSEPH TATLOW, Manager. 
—— 


NORTH OF SCOTLAND AND ORKNEY AND SHETLAND STEAM 
| NAVIGATION COMPANY. 


Regular Sailings by Steam Yacht “ST. SUNNIVA” 


and other of the Company’s well found Steamers from Albert Dock, 
Leith, to Caithness and the Orkney and Shetland Islands every Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Friday, and from Aberdeen five times a week, 
to September 30th. 


ST. MAGNUS HOTEL, HILLSWICK, SHETLAND. 


Comfortable quarters, excellent cuisine, grand rock scenery, and 
good loch and sea _ fishing in neighbourhood. Passage money and 
eight days in hotel for £6 6s. 

Full particulars from Thomas Cook & Son, Ludgate Circus, London ; 
Wordie & Co., 75, West Nile Street, Glasgow; W. Merrylees, 1, Tower Place, 
Leith; and Charles Merrylees, Manager, Aberdeen. _ 
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Manager. Mr. GEorGE EDWARDES, 


AIETY THEATRE. 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at 2. 


EVERY EVENING at 8, 
é A Musical Play, 


OUR MISS GIBBS. 
Box-office open daily 10 to 10. 


[= MPIRE. LYDIA KYASHT and ADOLF BOLM in Dance ‘‘IDYLLS,” 
Cc “HULLO, LONDON!” ‘“EAST AND WEST.” 
AND SPECIALLY SELECTED VARIETIES. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0. Manager, Mr. H. J. Hitcuins. 


JAPAN-BRITISH EXHIBITION, 1910. 


SHEPHERD'S BUSH, W. Mice 
NOW OPEN. Admission 1s. 
Under the Auspices of the 


IMPERIAL JAPANESE GOVERNMENT. 
GREATEST EXHIBITION IN’ HISTORY. 


DEMONSTRATING 
ARTS, PRODUCTS, AND RESOURCES OF THE ALLIED EMPIRES. 
UXBRIDGE ROAD, MAIN ENTRANCE, 


MAGNIFICENT CRYSTAL HALLS. 
JAPAN IN THE FOUR SEASONS. JAPANESE HORTICULTURAL MARVELS. 
JAPANESE SCENIC HALLS. BRITISH GOVERNMENT EXHIBITS, &c. 


Unique Display of Japan's Ancient Art Treasures, Unprecedented British Art Section. 
Unparalleled Attractions. 
SPECIAL SEASON TICKETS now available at all Agencies and the Exhibition Offices, 
Ladies or Gentlemen, £1 1s.; Children, 10s. 6d. 


THE OLD WORLD CITIES 


of ous ZEE. The Quickest Service is by the British Royal Mail Harwich-Hook 
route daily. 

RESTAURANT CARS between the Hook of Holland and Amsterdam. 

London (Liverpool Street Station) dep. 8.30'p.m. for the Hook of Holland. Corripor 
Train, Dining and Breakfast Cars. 

ANTWERP, via HARWICH, for BRUSSELS (and its International Exhibition) the 
Ardennes (Cheap Continental Holiday), every week-day. 

London (Liverpool Street Station) dep. 8.40 p.m. for Antwerp. Corripor Train, Dining and 
Breakfast Cars. 

TURBINE STEAMERS on the Hook service. 
MARINE SIGNALLING. 

Particulars at 12a, Regent Street, W. (near Piccadilly Circus), or of the Continental Traffic 
Manager, Great Eastern Railway, Liverpool Street Station, London, E.C. 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY—SUB- 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. Spend Whitsuntide at the Premier Hotel of Midlands. 
Best centre in England for Motoring and Driving. Charming Country. Splendid Roads. 
Garage for 60 cars. Telegrams, ‘ Regent.’’ ’Phone 741 Leamington. 


'TRURO.—Red Lion Hotel. First class Family. 300 years old. Garage. Telephone 0199. 


CONTINENTAL HOTELS. 


T. LUC (Switzerland).—Grand Hotel and Pension BELLA TOLA. First-class, renowned 
comfort. This picturesque peak is climbed in4 hours. GABRIEL Pont, Proprietor. 


SYKES-JOSEPHINE’S NEW WAIST-LINE CORSET 


is the IDEAL OF PERFECTION. The contour is graceful, the fashioning elegant, and the 
build on Anatomical Principles. Particulars and Prices on application to— 


230, REGENT STREET, LONDON, w. 


THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


CONTENTS OF THE MAY NUMBER: 
No. V.—THE EARL OF ELLESMERE. By Atrrep E. T. Watson. 


THE COLOURS. 
Illustrated. Be 
AN EIGHT DAYS' MOTOR TRIP TO FINISTERE. By Frances Keyzer. Illustrated. 


GOOGLIEONETRY. By Sir Home Gorpon, Bart. 


GRIZZLIES AT BEAR LAKE, CARIBOO. By the Hon. Arnotp Kepret. Illustrated. 
MACSKENE, THE SCALP HUNTER. By J. M. DopincTon. 

FOXES AND THEIR WAYS. By “ Vetvereens."”’ Illustrated. 

SOME THOUGHTS ON TROUT FISHING. By Percy Stepuens. Illustrated. 


MONOPLANE OR BIPLANE? By R. P. HEARNE. 

THE JOHN PEEL OF TO-DAY AND HIS HOUNDS. By Mary C. Farr. Illustrated. 
HOW TO COUNT FOR THE COUNTY CHAMPIONSHIP. By P. F. Warner. 
SPORT IN THE HEART OF ASIA. By J. H. Micter. Illustrated. 

BOOKS ON SPORT. 

BADMINTON NOTA BENE. 

A PRIZE COMPETITION. Tue Marcu Awarp. IlLlustrated. 


To be obtained of all Newsagents and at the Railway Bookstalls throughout 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 


Price 1/- Price 1/- 


The MAY issue of 
THE ARGRHITECTURAE REVIEW 


now ready, contains a splendid series of PHOTOGRAPHS 
of the GATES, ARCADES, and especially 


THE BRIDGES OF THE CAMBRIDGE COLLEGES, 
while among the other features are illustrated articles on :— 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE ERECHTHEION.—One of the wonderful temples 
on the Acropolis at Athens, 

OLD ENGLISH AND FRENCH FURNITURE. 

HISTORICAL TOWN HOUSES: No. 15, St. James's Square. 

A SIXTEENTH-CENTURY CHIMNEY-PIECE. 

TOWN-PLANNING IN EDINBURGH. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW can be ordered through any bookstall 

or newsagent, price 1/-, or can be obtained: direct from the Publishers, 


post free, 1/4. 
TH C@HNIEGCAL -fOURNALS; LIMITED, 


CAXTON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 


THE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows: 
anywhere in the United Kingdom 4d. per copy; to Canada ld. per copy. Elsewhere 
abroad the rate would be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should therefore be taken to 
correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding. 
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His Majesty and Windsor. 
ne result of the accession of King 
George is that the Court will stay at 
Windsor Castle for longer periods than was 
the case during the reign of King Edward. 
His late Majesty had no very great liking 
for Windsor and, indeed, spent as little 
time there as possible. Both the present 
_ King and Queen, on the other hand, have 
a great preference for the historic old 
castle and its surroundings, and they will 
probably spend most of their time between 
Windsor and Buckingham Palace. Al- 
ready certain alterations in the royal suites 
of apartments at the castle are being con- 
templated. It is understood that Queen 
Alexandra will retain there the rooms she 
has occupied for so many years and that 
the apartments of the late King will be so 
rearranged as to provide accommodation 
for the King and Queen, while additional 
apartments will be provided in close 
proximity for the royal children. 


it tt cs 


The King and Etom 
| ing George always had an ambition 
to go to Eton, and it was with con- 
siderable disappointment that he learnt 
that this had been overruled. It is highly 
probable, however, that Prince Henry will 
spend some time at the old school since it 
was decided a short time ago that he should 


not follow the example of his elder - 


brothers and go to Osborne for a naval 
training. Next year the Fourth of June 
celebrations at Eton will probably be on 
a most brilliant scale, and will gain added 
éclat by reason of the fact that they will 
take place on the day following the King’s 
birthday. For many years past his Majesty 
has taken very close interest in the college 
and all that concerns it, and he and the 
present Queen have rarely missed a Fourth 
of June. 

te i % 
Sandringham. 
[t is generally understood 

that Sandringham 
passed into the possession 
of Queen Alexandra a few 
years ago, and it is practi- 
cally certain that she will 
spend the greater part of 
her time there for the future 
Her Majesty has a very great 
affection for her Norfolk 
residence, and there is no 
doubt that if she had her 
way the late King would 
have been buried in the 
church there beside his 
infant son. It was a source 
of very great sorrow to her 
Majesty that the late Queen 
Victoria overruled her de- 
sire to have the late Duke 
of Clarence and Avondale 
buried there. During the 
past few years Sandring- 
ham has been very con- 
siderably altered and beau- 
tified, and the irony of fate 
is shown in the fact that 
only just recently the addi- 
tional wing was completed 
so that their Majesties might 
entertain a larger number 
of guests there than had at 
one time been possible. 

tt ti ait 
The Royal Sisters. 
“Lhe arrival in London of 

the Empress Marie of 
Russia was a great relief to 


MADAME MARGUERITE CARRE 


The well-known singer of the Opéra Comique, 
Paris, who has recently suffered two serious 
and mysterious attempts which have been made 
to poison her. During a recent rehearsal of ‘‘ The 
Marriage of Telemachus,”’ in which Madame Carré 
appears, she partook of some wine which had been 
tampered with. Later on a basket of poisoned 
butter was sent her as a present. The affair is 
creating a good deal of discussion in Parisian 
theatrical circles 


PRINCE ARTHUR OF CONNAUGHT 


On his way to Marlborough House to see the King. During the past few days there 
has been an endless procession of important people to see King George at Marlborough 
House. The King, always an early riser, has been taking very little sleep, and he is at 
work long before most of his new subjects are awake. 

and private, which he has to overtake is, of course, enormous 
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The correspondence, official 


THE“ TALREER: 


Out. 


all those who have at heart the welfare and 
comfort of Queen Alexandra in her hour of 
trial. The twosisters have always been the 
most devoted couple, and it is rare to see a 
family so absolutely united as is that of 
the royal house of Denmark. Each year 
the Empress Marie and her English sister 
pass some of the year together either in 
‘London, Sandringham, or at their mutual 
home near Copenhagen. Indeed, it is 
fully expected that in the future the two 
royal ladies will pass most of the summer 
in each other’s society, while at the present 
sad juncture of affairs the Empress Marie’s 
intense love and sisterly sympathy will do 
more than anything to comfort Queen 
Alexandra in her great sorrow and tribula- 
tion. ; 
co 
Live and Let Live. 


e wonder if the world will ever reach 
that stage of absolute perfection 

when the only human ideal will be to let 
other people say and do just as they 
wish and prefer. I suppose it is that 
we consider other people’s business is 
so much simpler than our own that we 
are always trying our best to arrange 
it. The eleventh commandment is, we 
presume, “Do not be found out,” but we 
should like to alter the wording to that of 
“Don’t meddle in other people’s business.” 
It is just as necessary, and to fulfil the 
latter obviates the reason to cultivate the 
former, for if there was no such thing as 
impertinent fault-finding we should not be 
obliged to hide our actions. After all, if 
one dislikes a person’s morals one is not 
obliged to cultivate him. If people do 
notdo that which we consider it fit and 
proper that they should there is no law, 
human or divine, that requires us to culti- 
vate their society. M. Marcel Prévost has 
recently been giving us a witty diatribe 
against the temperance and 
teetotal faddists. He has 
written an article explain- 
ing that wine is the water of 
life, and that if one wants 
to die of consumption or 
neurasthenia one has only 
to drink spring water or 
libate on mineral drinks. 
It is all very amusing and 
very clever, and notin the 
least bit more ridiculous 
than the average teetotal 
propaganda. If people 
prefer beer or wine or spirits 
or merely tea, coffee, and 
water, let them drink them ; 
it will conduce to far more 
happiness in the long run. 

ar co co 
An Easy Profession. 
The Duke of York (Prince 

Edward), the young 
heir-apparent to the tlirone, 
as a very small boy fell in 
love with his father’s pro- 
fession and looked forward 
to the time when he would 
be able to go to sea. 
“Daddy, I want to be a 
sailor,’ he once said. 
“That’s right,” said his 
father, King George; 
“daddy’s a sailor, so 
you want to be a sailor 
too?” “ Yes,’”’ came the 
answer; “you see, I don’t 
like doing my lessons, and 
it doesn’t take much brains 
to be a sailor, does it, 
daddy.” 
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5°>Oh for the touch of a vanished hand 
And the sound of a voice that is still].°’ 


CAESAR—HIS LATE MAJESTY’S DEAR FRIEND AND CONSTANT COMPANION 


The above photograph of Cesar, the King’s little friend, is particularly pathetic at this mom2nt. The poor little dog is quite inconsolable for the loss of 

his Majesty, and his evident bewilderment and unhappiness are pathetic to witness. He wanders to and fro, searching, searching, searching for his dear 

master, whom Czsar—alas! with all of us—will never see again. Wherever King Edward went Czesar was to be found, and now he is left alone the 
strange loneliness—which alas! is inexplicable to the little creature—is affecting him seriously 
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OW that society has recovered 
somewhat from the first shock of 
the great sorrow it has sustained 
from the sudden death of King 

Edward it may not be amiss, even while 
we are mourning the loss of the late 
Sovereign, to give some thought to the 
changes, the inevitable changes, which will 
be produced in society by the character, 
influence, and personality of the new 
Monarch. 
[ti is sane a eres Aoueht: but 
it is nevertheless a fact which society 
has to recognise, that with the death of 
King Edward the Edwardian social era 
has ended and a new one has begun. To 
institute any sort of close comparison 
between the new and the dead monarchs 
would be certainly out of 
place and in bad taste; it 
is sufficient to say that the 
character and personality of 
King George differ very 
much from that of his father, 
and the difference between 
the two monarchs will cer- 
tainly make itself felt’ in 
various ways in the great 
social world of which King 
George and his consort are 
now the supreme heads ; not 
immediately, of course. 
ociety will be in mourning . 
for some time, and there 
will be no state functions 
or entertainments and very 
little entertaining in general 
society; but during that 
period the new Court will 
have been formed, which is 
certain to differ largely from 
that of King Edward. and 
there is not the slightest 
doubt that many who were 
in the entourage of King 
Edward will not be so 
closely associated with the 
Court of King George, and 
persons who in the late reign 
derived a great deal of social 
power and influence from the 
favour of royalty will, in the 
natural and inevitable order 
of things, occupy a different 
position in future. I am not 
now speaking of the great 
nobility, whose position, of 
course, will not be affected by 
the changes in the personnel 
of the Court, but of persons, 
and among them I may 
account many of my own 
countrywomen, whose social 
consequence depend not upon 
_ their rank but the degree of favour they 
enjoy at Court, 
tt 
“TL hese are considerations which must 
be taken into account in the en- 
deavour to form an estimate of the 
character and constitution of society in 
the new reign. It would, however, be 
presumptuous and unwise to attempt to 
prophesy how «far the new King will 
exercise his influence in a different direc- 
tion from that of his father. When Queen 
Victoria died it was then a matter of com- 
mon gossip in society that many who had 
been welcomed at Marlborough House 
would not-be bidden to Buckingham 
Palace, anda well-known hostess, a coun- 
trywoman-of my own, quite made up her 
mind that she would not again be a guest 
of or hostess to his late Majesty, but she 


was agreeably surprised, as were many 
others, by the tactful action of the late 
King in such matters. 


cS bd 


ing George, though he admittedly 
does not care for society in the 
same way as did his illustrious father, 
may quite possibly extend the favour of 
his social recognition to a wider circle as 
monarch than he did as Prince of Wales, 
but it is certain that the constitution of 
society in the new reign will largely 
depend upon how far his Majesty does go. 
The Marlborough House circle has been 
kept most rigidly exclusive; great recep- 
tions were given by the heir-apparent, 
but these were mostly of an official 
character. The smaller entertainments 


KING ALBERT OF BELGIUM 


Who will arrive in England to-morrow (Thursday), the 19th, to be present at the 
funeral of the late King Edward VII. 
succeeded his uncle, the late King Leopold, last year 


were always confined to the immediate 
friends of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales; a few daring people, indeed, have 
attempted to penetrate into that exclusive 
circle—they might as well have tried to 


penetrate a wall of steel. 
‘The new Queen in her girlhood was 
permitted to form but very few 
friendships by her mother; these her 
Majesty has retained, but she has not added 
to them. It may be noted that those who 
do enjoy the honour of her friendship. are 
extremely exclusive ladies who are seldom 
seen in general society; among them are 
Lady Dugdale, Lady Clementine Walsh, 
Mrs. Derek Keppel, and the Marquise 
D’Hautpoul, who is also a very great 
friend of the Princess Royal. 
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King Albert, it will be remembered, 
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By a 
o Foreigm Lady. 


t is a matter of general knowledge in 
society that a number of people were 
invited to various receptions and enter- 
tainments at Buckingham Palace in the 
late reign who never were bidden to 
Marlborough House, and at the present 
instant many of these persons are won- 
dering whether their future appearances 
at Court will be confined to the formal 
courts and levees. 


te i 


How ee the hopes and fears that are 

agitating a great many in the social 
world will be “realised it is quite impos- 
sible to say, but it is perhaps permissible 
to draw some conclusions from the charac- 
ter and personality of the King and Queen 
as they are 


known to their subjects. It 
seems probable that in 
future the Court circle 
will be smaller, and that 
less encouragement will be 
given to the socially am- 
bitious than was accorded 
them by King Edward, who 
often did so in the plenitude 
of his good nature and, I 
believe, sometimes against 
his will. 
3 ut i 
ing Edward, however, 
recognised the cosmo- 
politan tendencies of English 
society, and with his con- 
summate tact and know- 
ledge of the world he deemed 
it wise to accept their de- 
velopment as _ inevitable; 
the result was that the 
line which had separated 
the circle of the Sovereign 
from general society became 
in his reign less marked than 
it had ever been before. 
Now it is known that both 
King George and his con- 
sort are not likely to en- 
courage any further merging 
of the Court circle with 
society in general, and their 
Majesties’ policy will pro- 
bably be in such matters of 
a conservative character, 
which will tend gradually 
to separate more markedly 
the royal entourage from 
general society. 
fs ae ce 
Orite apart, however, from 
the new King’s views 
on such matters his personal 
inclination will be unlikely 


Keturah Collings 


to lead him to increase 
the burden of his social 
engagements beyond those which as 


Sovereign he will of necessity have to 
enter into. As Prince of Wales, though he 
honoured his intimate friends by visiting 
them at regular intervals, the house parties 
on such occasions were always strictly 
limited in number and never at any time as 
large as those gatherings which assembled 
to meet King Edward. His Majesty has a 
well-known dislike to ceremonial, and at 
Marlborough House has led a life of great 
simplicity. These personal tastes of the 
Sovereign are bound to find some reflec- 
tion in the manners and customs of society 
in general, and it seems therefore safe to 
prophesy that the new reign will witness 
the development of a fashionable sim- - 
plicity that will be welcome to a large 
number of people whose social ambitions 
are in constant conflict with their purse. 
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THE CROWN PRINCE AND THE CLASSICAL CAPERER. 


MISS QUAPPELLE, THE GREEK DANCER 


Who recently gave a command performance of her remarkable series of dances before the Crown Prince and Princess of Germany. Miss Quappelle 
possesses a wonderful knowledge of her art and has created a furore in the Berlin theatrical circles 
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Aing Edward VII. Playgoer. 


A Friend of the Theatres. 
HERE are few domains of influence 
where his Majesty’s loss will be 

more acutely felt than in the 

realms of the theatre. King 
Edward was an inveterate theatregoer and 
made one of the finest audiences which 
any actor or actress could possibly desire. 
Moreover, his interest in the theatre and 
theatrical matters was not confined merely 
to the public side of the footlights. 
Any great artist—either English or 
foreign—could always count upon 


his “royal favour, interest, and 
patronage. At the time of his 
Majesty’s coronation it will be 


remembered that Madame Sarah 
Bernhardt was especially invited to 
a place reserved for her in the royal 
box, while Réjane, Guitry, Duse, or 
for that matter any great foreign 
actor or actress who visited our 
shores, invariably received a visit 
from his Majesty either once or 
twice during their stay among us. 
To English actors also the late King 
was equally as considerate and kind. 
Within a few nights of every pro- 
duction of any note his Majesty, 
generally accompanied by Queen 
Alexandra, was to be found. occu- 
pying the royal box. Partly his 
Majesty did this from curiosity and 
partly from the desire that the know- 
ledge of his patronage might give an 
added zest to, the public interest in 
a production which had of necessity 
demanded a great amount of meEey 
labour, and enthusiasm. When. he 
was pleased with a piece he would 
recommend everyone with whom he 
came in contact to go.and see it. 
The King and the Profession. 

s regards the genre of piece 

which his Majesty usually pre- 

ferred, those of: a semi-serious and 
dramatic interest’ most appealed to 
him. He was not particularly lond 
of the “problem” play, and neither 
Ibsen nor Bernard Shaw were among 
his favourite dramatists. His Ma- 
jesty was also very fond of a good 
comedy which was light and amus- 
ing without being necessarily farcical. 
Mr. Charles Hawtrey he considered 
to be one of the finest comedians 
on the English stage, and he greatly 
admired the work of the late Sir 
Henry Irving. For musical comedy 
he had scant enthusiasm. Indeed, 
it was always a wonder to him how 
people could be induced to witness 
these same pieces so many times 
without boredom and weariness. 
Nor did his Majesty care for the 
music-hall programmes, though he 
was always pleased to listen to such 
artists as. Harry Lauder, Margaret 
Cooper, Dan Leno, and others when 
they had been engaged to perform 
for his entertainment at the houses of 
various private friends whom he honoured 
by his presence to dinner. 


8 Ea te 


The King and the French Theatre. 
H* ey was equally as intimate 
with French theatrical matters as 
he was with English ones. During his 
many visits to the French capital ‘when 
en voute for Biarritz, Marienbad, the 
Riviera, or elsewhere time was invyari- 
ably found for witnessing one or two 


come to the front. 


in. Dublin. 


of the great current Parisian successes. 
Indeed, one of the most popular things his 
Majesty ever did in Paris was when, soon 
after he had ascended the throne, he especi- 
ally expressed a desire to see Maurice Don- 
nay’s famous play, L’Autve Danger, which 
was considered rather highly seasoned for 
average English palates. The story con- 
cerns the tragedy of a woman whose lover 
transfers his devotions to her daughter 


MISS. EVELYN D’ALROY 


The clever and pretty young actress who has recently so quickly 
Miss D'Alroy first attracted critical observa- 
tion when she appeared in a. thrilling little play which was 
produced some time ago at the Empire. 
leading lady to Mr. Lewis Waller at the Lyric Theatre, and then 
joining the company of Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree she ap- 
peared with great success in ‘‘ Beethoven” and ‘‘ The O'Flynn.” 
Recently Miss D’Alroy appeared at His Majesty’s Theatre in the 
Shaksperean Festival and is appearing with Sir Herbert Tree 
She will be the leading lady throughout his forth- 


coming provincial tour 


because she resembles so greatly her mother 
at the time when he had first learned to 
love her. The play is wonderfully dra- 
matic, passionate, and true, but it wasnever 
found adaptable to the English stage, and 
his Majesty’s expressed desire to visit the 
Comédie Francaise to see it met with 
immense enthusiasm. The two visits 
within a short space of time which the 
King made to the Variétés to see that 
amusing and witty piece, Le Roi, also 
greatly “pleased Parisians, while his invari- 
able presence at the début of some French 
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Afterwards she became 


actor or actress of note in Londom 
cemented perhaps more than anything 
else the sympathy and respect with 
which the artistic world of Paris has. 
always regarded him. 
ie a 

The King and Jeanne Granier. 
Ore of his favourite players was Madame 

Jeanne Granier, whom he invariably 
endeavoured to see in whatever piece she 
appeared. Madame Granier also 
received the signal honour of being 
“commanded” to England in the 
middle of a provincial tour in the 
French provinces in order to give 
a private performance at one of the 
country houses where his Majesty 
was at that time staying. “See 
Jeanne Granier,’ King Edward is. 
said to have advised the young King. 
Alfonso of Spain before his first visit 
to the French capital, “see Granier ;: 
she is the most Parisian woman in 
Paris.” During his Majesty’s last 
stay in Paris he went to see the: 
famous Chantecler but was obliged. 
to leave the theatre before the end. 
of the performance on account of 
indisposition as even then the late 
King appeared at times to be 
seriously ill and run down. But the 
interest shown by the royal visit to 
one of the most-talked-ol pieces of 
recent years in Paris greatly pleased 
the theatre-loving populace in the 
French capital. 


The King’s Interest in Great Artists. 


n Marienbad, Carlsbad, and Hom- 
burg, where his Majesty usually 
stayed for his annual summer cure,. 
most of the great Berlin and Vien- 
nese theatrical successes were played. 
before the royal visitor during the 
season, and one of the greatest pieces 
of gossip took place one year at 
Carlsbad whien his Majesty was so 
disgusted with what was going on 
upon the stage that he indignantly 
left the theatre in the middle of ihe 
act. When Prince of Wales most 
of the more famous foreign artists 
were entertained at dinner by his 
Majesty. It was remarkable, how- 
ever, that in spite of the late King’s 
great charm of manner and pleasant 
bonhomie any undue familiarity was. 
absolutely impossible. Everyone: 
who has at any time been brought 
into his Majesty’s presence was in- 
variably impressed by the natural. 
dignity. of his bearing and_ the 
seriousness of his glance, while the 
natural reserve inherent in all our 
royalties quite forbade any undue 
freedom or presumption on the part. 
of those tiie 
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The King and the Opera. 
“The opera, however, more than the: 
theatre claimed his Majesty’s 
greatest attention, The presence of the 
King at Covent Garden was one of the 
principal features of the operatic season.. 
Sometimes his Majesty arrived late and. 
sometimes he was forced to leave before the 
end, but at all times he was a wonderfully 
attentive listener and equally generous ini 
his applause. At the theatre the King 
showed a consideration for others which 
many of his loyal subjects might indeed 
endeavour to copy. He was rarely late,. 
and he never talked and whispered during 
the performance. 
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NCLE DEAR,—I wish—oh how I 
wish !—I were in London with 
you all, just in the crowd ; it’s so 
lonely over here with a great big 

ache that hurts right down in your heart. 
We shall never, never have another King 
Edward; there never was another although 
Henry V. was very fascinating, and never 
will be unless perhaps the new little Prince 
of Wales is a very naughty Prince and 
then becomes a splendid King too. 
8 e 
Il the French people—I mean the 
Parisians—are very kind 
but they don’t quite under- 
stand it seems tome. They 
just say that the greatest King 
is dead; yes, | know it’s more 
than true, but it’s the death 
of the finest man that ever 
lived that hurts us and makes 
us feel so lost and hopeless, 
isn’t it? Oh, | forget you're 
a man, and men mustn’t 
wriggle when they have a 
pain. I should hate to bea 
man. 
f course, none of the 
horrid theatres closed 
over here, and all the poor 
little english dancers—Tiller 
girls—were crying. their eyes 
out in their dressing-rooms, 
while the stage managers at 
the various boites slanged 
them and fined them for 
spoiling their make-up. I 
know quite well that tears 


can’t mend anything, but 
those tears are ‘ widows’ 
mites” of respect and love, 


and the King must know— 
lie must—how sincere they 
are. He must know too that 
while political greybeards in 
Paris are gravely sympa- 
thising vid the telegraph 
wires the little midinettes in 
the Paris workrooms are 
silent and awed. ‘The grey- 
beards would look just as 
grave if a French President 
ot any other personality died, 
but the midinettes wouldn’t 
stop singing a moment. 


% it te 


was lunching at the Café 
Anglais the other even- 
ing, uncle mine, and a 
millionairy American had 
been entertaining a party of 
friends very lavishly. When 
they went the Yankee threw 
a 500-franc note towards the 
head maitre d hotel. The man 
bent to the floor and. picked 
up the note very quietly mur- 
muring his thanks. Evidently 
the dollar prince expected 
more enthusiasm, for he re- 
marked, “ Not enough?” The old maitre 
@hétel drew himself up and answered clearly, 
“| have never received such a pourboire, 
monsieur.” “ Then why are you sulking ?”’ 
The man flushed up but answered proudly, 
“ When le Roi Edouard gave me five louis 
he put them into my hand himself.” The 
turribly rich American looked quite “ small 
fry ’’ as he walked out of the place. 
Ea tt o 
Last Sunday French people féted_the 
anniversary of the sainting of Joan 
of Arc (I suppose canonisation is the 


in Europe. 


riscilla im 


unqualified success. 


right word, but I really can’t get down 
a dic. and look it up), and all the win- 
dows sported the blue - and - white 
banner of the martyred Jeanne; then 
beside the [éte banner many simple souls 
had naively placed the English flag in 


_ mourning, tied with a heavy bow of crépe 


—mais cest lintention qui compte, n'est ce 
pas, mon oncle dear? And they are as 
sincere when they say, “ Quel malheur—ce 
bon Roi Edouard” as they are when they 
exclaim, “Ces cochons d’anglais, ils ont 
brilés Jeanne d’Arc.” 


MADAME JEANNE GRANIER 
OF WHOSE ART THE LATE KING WAS A GREAT ADMIRER 


Who, like Miss Marie Tempest, deserted comic opera for comedy, with complete and 
Madame Granier is perhaps the most royally-favoured actress 
Recently she has been giving a series of witty and amusing lecturettes 
on Love at Berlin, at which the Kaiser himself attended 


Most of the French daily papers have 

published the portrait of little— 
well, he’s not so very little now, is he ?— 
Prince Edward wearing the white duck 
sailor suit of babyhood, so that many 
readers of “ Le Journal,” “Le Matin,” etc., 
imagine that the young Prince is still an 
infant ; they will be quite surprised when 
they realise that he is a strapping young- 
ster of sixteen with a delightfully bull- 
doggy - pig - headed - sensible expression 
about the eyebrows. Again I say, uncle, 
I hope he’ll be a second Henry V.—not 
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to the extent of warring with France 
though. Two workmen had an animated 
discussion over the portrait of Ning 
George. “ Hein,” grunted workman No. 1, 
“they hadn’t got a photo of him so 
they've used up an old one of the Czar 
of Russia,” and nothing that his comrade 
could say convinced him to the contrary. 
tt 
adame Sarah Bernhardt informs the 
papers that she has sent a dépéche 
de condolence to the Royal Family. Very 
kind of her, isn’t it? I hope you will ail 
be very much flattered in 
England at the condescension 


of the great actress. I sup- 
pose I am rather horrid, 


uncle, but I do dislike the 
Divine Sarah so much ; she’s 
such a_ conceited ancient 
light. I know that she is 
very wonderful still, and 
years ago was a marvellous 
actress, but really she is 
living on her reputation a 


little too much, e pensez 
vous pas ? 

t 
“Lhe evening before we 


heard the dreadful 
rumours of the King’s iliness 
saw a most brilliant and 
Parisian first night at the 
Paris Opera. It was the 
performance of  Strauss’s 
Salome. Yes, it really was 
tres parisien. The poem is 
by our Oscar Wilde, the 
music by the Germanic 
master of discords, Strauss, 
and the Salome, Mary Garden, 
is ha’f Scotch, ha’f Ameri- 
can, apart ¢a the chorus. is 
a I’rench. 


Ife ve been awlully disap- 

pointed with the French 
dramatised version of Cosmo 
Hamilton’s “ Duke’s Son.” 
The play is entitled Bridge, 
and is, alas, a lamentable 
fiasco. Of course I tell 
everybody that it’s the fault 
of the adapter; one must 
stick up for one’s country, 
nest ce pas? Yousee, uncle, 
it’s a lamentable fact, but 
the plots of English novels 
are generally rather absurd 
and weak and often very 
far-fetched. Well, when the 
plot is just translated and all 
the rippin’ little English bits 
and pieces of detail are lelt 
out there is not much lelt, 
and the Parisian critics just 
sat stilland chuckled. I felt 
a fool because I could under- 
stand their mirth: although 
I felt very angry at it. The 
pretty theatrical star, Arlette Dorgére, who 
is well known on the variety stage, made 
her first appearance in comedy on this 
occasion, and it was obvious that she had 
“ bit off a bigger bit than she could chew ” 
as our American cousins say, and she was 
neither up nor down to the level of the 
play although she was delightfully pretty, 
and her frocks were the sort that Suburbia 
dreams of and rarely sees. The staging 
is gorgeous, but then it always is at the 
Théatre Réjane. Well, good-bye, uncle.— 
Your affectionate nicce, PRISCILLA. 
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Art in Relation to Life. 

HERE is no surer way of evading 
the world than by art, and no 
surer way of uniting with it 
than by art.” This quotation 

from Goethe’s “‘Maxims and Reflec- 
tions” may almost serve as a résumé of 
Mr. T. Sturge Moore’s interesting new 
book, “ Art and Life,” which has recently 
been published by Messrs. Methuen. 
Taking Flaubert and William Blake as 
lis subjects, he has sought to prove from 
theic writings the relationship of life with 
art, and to show, as the former of them has 
written, that “ Life is so hideous that the 
only way of enduring it is to 
avoid it. And that it may be 
avoided by living in art, in cease- 
less search for truth rendered by 
beauty.” 

Flaubert and William Blake. 

ut “ Art and Life”’ is not merely 


a criticism of Flaubert and 
Blake. The author has en- 
deavoured, and with complete 


success, to prove from their life and 
writings a theory, if not a philo- 
sophy, of the conduct of life. He 
takes the great French writer as 
the example of a man who sought 
all his most wonderful impressions 
from actual experience, and Blake 
as a visionary who found inspira- 
tion only in dreams: “ Flaubert 
was at vast pains to acquire a 
stock of precise information about 
objects, persons, places, and periods 
with which his work is concerned, 
though we are to understand that 
he often wrote his actual descrip- 
tions from visions for which his 
mind had been thus prepared. 
Blake would have dreaded the in- 
fluence of any preparation other 
than prayer and good deeds, since 
in his belief it could only have 
imposed on the real spiritual world 
of shadows stains and contortions 
characteristic of the outward spec- 
tacle which was inherently false.” 
And later on he writes, ‘ Flaubert 
saw in style the crown of life, 
Blake in power to lorgive sins the 
{fruition of art’s labour.” 


2 2 % 
An interesting Book. 
[* *Art and Life” Mr. Sturge 


Moore has written a deeply 
interesting, even beautiful, book. It may 
not be particularly easy to read, and as 
such may not possibly achieve a very wide 
popularity, but a more. truly thoughtful, 
elevating, and really delightful book it 
would be difficult to find. Ata time, too, 
when so much writing is singulary slip- 
shod this author's cultured sense of literary 
style 1s indeed a pure delight. Of him 
to a less extent it may be said as of La- 
fontaine, “ The beauty and grace of these 
things lie neither in truth nor in verisimili- 
tude, but in the manner of telling them 
alone.” 

Ba 2 i 
Thoughts from “Art and Life.” 
oe (Common judgments depend on narrow 
associations.” 

“The hazards of adultery have as pre- 
eminent attraction for French readers as 
equaily high stakes on raw virginity’s 
elections have for English.” 


WITH SILENT 


“When they choose a beautiful back- 
ground for their dreams the wise o.ten 
seek far into the past.” 

“Nothing is bad in the way of art 
save that which has not style and no 
shapeliness.”” 

““Man’s life needs illusions, traditions, 
customs ; reforms are catastrophes. Truth 
leads to nothing, for the void alone is true.” 

“We are what we seem, not what 
shapes our seeming.” 

“A beautiful life is a youth’s great 
thought realised in man full grown.” 

& ® & 
A New Cookery Book. 
] can only describe Miss May Little’s 
fascinating new cookery book, “A 
Year’s Dinners”” (Werner Laurie), as one 


ate HOMES: HONOURS peer 


Was there no other sport in all the world 

That Love must needs with slow malicious smile 
Enthrone himself so strongly in your heart, 

And only rest his wings on mine the while ? 


His careless fingers tossed aside our peace, 
Dealt you vain Icnging—threw me loneliness. 

Oh friend of all the years ! if we had known 
Their fallen fruit would hold such bitterness ! 


There is no mercy in the red-winged god ; 
For all my tears he will not leave his throne, 
Nor heed my night-long prayer that he should send 
Just so much more of love to match your own. 


So, dear, good-bye. I cannot meet your eyes. 
I failed you in your utmost need of me. 
What use before the glory of your gilt 
To set the dole of friendship’s charity ? 


I will not touch your hand, for mine must quench 
The lamp of hope you lit; nor may I say 

The smallest word to star your winter's night 
And show a path beside the broken way. 


In truth | have no words. The best I know 
Fall far beneath the measure of your love ; 
My thoughts climb to you slowly, step by step, 
And die amid the heights you stand above. 


It were not fair to whisper this to you, 
But some day when his wings no longer hide 
My heart, young Love may chance to see the door 
And enter in because it stands so wide. 


ID Ae 


which makes you feel desperately and 
ravenously hungry. It contains 365 season- 
able dishes with instructions for cooking, 
and well deserves its name of being “A 
Handy Guide Book for Worried House- 
keepers.” I can even imagine women 
neglecting household duties in order to 
follow Miss . Little’s excellent recipes. 
Personally I like to fancy all the dishes set 
before me as culinary miracles which have 
no special creation and have been con- 
cocted by fairy hands in circumstances 
more appetising than the usual over-heated 
and untidy kitchen populated by an ex- 
pensive cook. Ido not like, for example, 
to read that ambrosia is fabricated by 
mixing “two ozs. of flour with a little 
milk, putting the rest of the.milk on to 
boil with two ozs. of butter,” and that when 
it has reached boiling point it is to be 
“ poured off on to the corn flour and returned 
to the saucepan and cooked thoroughly 
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with two ozs. of sugar and a wine glass- 
ful of sherry and afterwards poured out 
into a wet mould and turned out when 
set.” Truthfully Ido not like to become 
too familiar with my meals beforehand. 
I like to think of them as inspirations from 
the unknown fresh from the lap of the 
gods. However, for those people who like 
to follow the life of an exquisite dish 
through its different stages, from the grocer 
or butcher’sright up to its last long journey, 
Miss Little’s book is one of the very best of 
its kind which has been published [for years. 
a oe 

The Advent of the Cheap Novel. 
“ Cecond String”—the first of Messrs. 

Nelson’s new series of two-shilling 
novels—is a very nice story indeed. In 
fact the adjective, ‘nice,’ more 
aptly fits Mr. Anthony Hope’s 
novel than any I can think of at 
the present moment. Andy, the 
son of a grammar schoolmaster, 
is quite a nice young man, and so 
indeed is Harry Belfield, whom he 
supplants in Parliament and in the 
affections of Vivien, the girl with 
whom they are both in love. Even 
the music-hall singer is charming, 
and there are a whole heap of 
minor characters all equally praise- 
worthy. Isobel, too, the only per- 
sonage in the book who is “not 
quite nice,’’ is by no means alto- 
gether bad, while at no point 
during her acts of treachery and 
falsehood does. the reader have the 
least fear that the various victims 
of her ‘“‘cattishness’’ will not come 
outon top in the end. Mr. Anthony 
Hope has written a very pleasant 
story, and one moreover which 
should attain great popularity. 
The circulating libraries should 
love it. 

* * # 


The Education of the Modern 
Woman. 
“The Education of Jacqueline” 
(Mills and Boon) is a really 
readable, delightful story. Miss 
Claire de Pratz, whose previous 
novel, “Elizabeth Davenay,” 
painted the French Suffragette in 
such a favourable light, has in 
this story sought not so much to 
give her views on the emancipa- 
tion of women as to write a really 
charming and interesting story of 
one who alter her husband's death 
finds that she has been only his dupe 
in order to deceive the world concerning 
his relations with another woman, and 
who eventually educates his child in that 
knowledge of the world which will place 
her view of men and things on a surer, 
firmer, and purer basis than those origi- 
nally held by her mother. Jacqueline, 
the child in question, who at the age of 
fourteen ‘‘chose her own clothes, ordered 
her own meals, and even decided what her 
studies should be,” is quite a delightful 
young woman although it appears to us 
her doting mother did her very best to 
bring her up a dreary,  sell-opiniated, 
little prig. Perhaps, however, her 
education is the least convincing part 
about her, for Miss de Pratz makes the 
usual feminine mistake of painting the 
sterner sex in colours of lurid and quite 
unusual viciousness and imbecility. Alto- 
gether “The Education of Jaqueline” is 
certainly a book to read. 
(Continued on p. 182) 
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THE CREATOR OF “MELISANDE IN THE WOOD” 
One of the Most Beautiful and Popular of Modern Songs. 


Lallie Charles 


MRS. CHARLES GOETZ (ALMA GOETZ) 


Who is the composer or ‘‘ Melisande in the Wood,” “At Parting,” and many other charming and widely-known songs 
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WITH SILENT FRIENDS—continued. 


Simple and Sugary. 
“ (~overness wanted, to take charge of 

two girls of fourteen and fifteen, 
respectively ; ” family residing in Yorkshire 
and London. Must have first-rate degree 
and references. Charm of manner, sym- 
metry of form, and brilliancy of conversa- 
tion especially not desired as husband and 
three grown-up sons much at home.” This 
was an advertisement which Lady Jane 
Follitt inserted in the newspaper when her 
two charming little girls, Gwendolen and 
Evelyn, had got quite out of hand 
and were racing, poaching, and 
generally getting into mischief all 
over the neighbouring country. 
Mr. Marion Crawford tells us. all 
about the lady who answered the 
above advertisement in “ The Un- 
desirable Governess” (Macmillan)— 
astory which is very readable but 
quite uncommonly thin for a six- 
shilling volume. Miss Scott is the 
name of the governess, and to fulfil 
all the requirements of Lady Jane’s 
advertisement she paints her face in 
blotches and her nose red, while she 
wears a club boot which makes her 
limp. In reality she is in love with 
Lionel, a son of the house, and is 
really a pretty, charming girl. At 
the end of the book they both get 
married, and Lady Jane felt that 
she was going mad, and it really 
looked a sif no one but the matron 
of a police station could ever be 
satisfactory as governess at King’s 
Follitt. 


Up to Date and Racy. 
“*7*he Book of a Bachelor ”’ (Heine- 
mann), by Duncan Schwann, 
is a distinctly amusing book, very 
light, very vivacious, and eminently 
readable. Gerald is the name of the 
bachelor in question, and the book 
concerns his various adventures in 
search of a wife or “‘ better ballast,” 
as his doting parent more nautically 
puts it. The ladies paraded for his 
inspection vary from a musical- 
comedy prima donna to a misunder- 
stood red-haired lady with a 
husband’ who studied the sources 
of Brahmaputra.'4/It is all intensely 
up.to date, frivolous, and very enter- 
taining. Mr. Schwann has a witty 
pen, and the illustrations of Miss 
Olive Snell are by no means the 
least attractive part of a novel 
which is likely to be a huge success. 
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Thoughts from “ The Book of a 
Bachelor.” 
: Mariage is like dipping intoa 
lucky bag—the smaller the 
hand the woman has the less chance 
is there of her drawing out the 
stuffed monkey or the doll which 
squeaks.” 

“Women think that a man goes 
into matrimony a riotous, extravagant, self- 
indulgent fellow, and that he comes out a 
chnurchwarden, carrying the offertory bag.” 

“ Woman is a comedy which the wise 
critic hisses off the staye.”’ 

“Tf you don’t know your host at a 
dance, shake hands with all the waiters. 
It will save you missing him.” 

“To be smart one needn’t necessarily 
say things which make other people smart. 
Never specialise. Other women don’t like 
its: 

“The wife is a white man’s burden.” 


for the task.” 


grapher. 


A Timely Volume. 
Alteady within a few days of the late 
King’s demise comes from Messrs. 
Nelson “ The Life of King Edward VII.” 
It is written by a writer who prefers to 
remain anonymous but who, the pub- 
lishers assure us, is a well-known author 
“who possesses exceptional qualifications 
The book is a very in- 
teresting one, perhaps more especially so 
coming as it does at such a sad time as 
the present. It is sure to be eagerly read 


A UNIQUE PHOTOGRAPH OF KING EDWARD 


A remarkable interest attaches to the above photograph from 
the fact that it was taken by a loyal assistant who unawares 
“snapped” our late beloved King as he was posing for his 
photograph in the studio of a well-known Homburg photo- 
Accustomed as we are to every kind of photograph of 
him in every imaginable attitude, the above little picture, so 
unusual and so characteristically posed, will perhaps recall his oa te Pa 
Majesty to many of us who on the racecourse, abroad, and 
elsewhere have seen him standing in this attitude, which is one 


he constantly fell into 


by everyone, as it is not only interesting 
but very readable as well. It is included 
in Messrs. Nelson’s sevenpenny library and 
is nicely bound in dark purple cloth. 


ti tt tt 


A Beautiful Volume. 

if have received yet another of Messrs. 
Adam and Charles Black’s admirable 

volumes dealing with the various beauties 

of the British Isles. The work in ques- 

tion treats of the Wye, and is one of those 


glorified guide books which are intensely’ 
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popular among so many people. It is 
written by Mr, A. G, Bradley, who has done 
his part of the work remarkably well, and 
the illustrations in colour by Mr. Sutton 
Palmer alone make the book an enviable 
addition to any man’s library. As_ is 
usual, too, with all this well-known pub- 
lishing firm’s admirable series ‘“ The 
Wye” is excellently printed and most 
artistically bound, while it is certain to: 
appeal to all lovers of this beautful 
English river to no small degree. 
‘““The Thrush.” 

“he May number of that admi- 

rable new magazine devoted to: 

furthering the general interest in 
modern poetry, ‘The Thrush’ 
(Chapman and Hall), contains 
many charming verses and a very 
interesting article of the ‘‘Seven 
Centuries of English Prosody” by 
Mr. Brett Smith. Among the shorter 
poems I quote the one entitled “ Lost 
Souls,’ by FE. L. Allhusen, which 
has power and a certain beauty :— 


Dead rocks of sullen grey, harsh sea- 
birds crying, 
Sea weeds by dark and stormy water 
ed; 
Wrack ‘lashed by foam, and once-fair 
blossoms lying 


Dead. 
Hither and thither by the fierce winds. 
sped, 
Lost souls of thousands in the drift 
are flying, 
The salt waves bitter with the tears they 
shed. 
Torn by regrets, pursued by pain 
undying, 
Unknowing whence they come or 
whither led ; 


They pass, frail misty wraiths of worn 
and sighing, 
Deads 


A Dainty Book bf Verse. 


s “Lhe Lays of a Lyrical Lounger ” 
(the Kinghurst Publishing 
co) by Mr. E. W. Morrison, 
are a series of deltly-turned lyrics 
concerning things in general and men 
and women in particular. The little 
verses describing the perfect husband 
tells of a personality so rare that it is. 
as well to quote it for the edification 
of about-to-be-married men :— 
He should be strong, 
His conscience be tender, 
Who charms woman long. 
To guide, sway, and bend her, 
If need be amend her, 
His will should be strong. 
His conscience be tender, 
His love dues to render 
To her that belong. 
His will should be strong 
To shield her from wrong, 
His conscience be tender 
From tears to defend her. 


Interesting New Books. 
overs Lire. By Mrs. Stacpoole 
Kenny. (Greening.) 
Scaruet Kiss. By Gertie Wentworth- 
James. (Werner Laurie.) 

Tue Dop Doctor. By Richard Dehan. 
(Heinemann.) 

GrieBen's GuivE Booxs: “ The Lakes. 
of Ataly.3 = The Rhine, Norway, and 
Copenhagen.” (Williams and Norgate.) 

A Woman’s GuivE To Paris. By Alice 
M. Ivimy. (Nesbit.) 

THe SWORDMAKER, 
(Mills and Boon.) 

Fame. By B. M. Croker. 
Boon.) 


By Robert Barr. 
(Mills and 
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TO BE PRECISE. By George Belcher. 


te tial a ei ee 
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Sener Peer am, te tee 
ne 


NY af ye 


‘ 
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Artistic Friend (being shown over club by member): Hullo, is this a Hondecoeter? 
Member: | don’t know exactly, old chap, but | think it’s a canvas-back duck. 
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THE SEARCHLIGHT IN SOCIETY 


Our Open Letter. 


Y LADY,—It is pleasant to begin 
a letter with congratulations, 
and your friends are glad to 
hear that you and your husband 
have at last come into your kingdom in 
Cornwall. Patience is not a virtue that 
one associates with Americans, yet you 
have had perforce to be patient both as 
regards your titles and estates. But before 
I go into all that we will take a look at 
your history. You are too good a sort to 
mind plain lacts, so I will at once say that 
you were married as long ago as 1875 and 
were one of the first American brides to 
appear on the social stage in London. 
That was before my time, but the story 
goes that in the early seventies a Miss 
Jane Frost from St. Louis was pre- 
sented at Court, and like most of her 
racé came, saw, and conquered. You 
were she, and as you were credited 
with looks, brains, and cash you soon 
soared sky-high and married the 
then Mr. Molesworth, who although 
poor was in the right set and heir 
to a prospective baronetcy. Now, to 
hark back for a moment, it strikes me 
that the name, Jane Frost, suited you 
to a nicety, for it sounds short, in- 
cisive, and perhaps chilly, and you are 
not tall, and show signs of the two 
latter qualities. So you were married, 
and not long after made a place for 
yourself in the best set in smart society. 
Before I go further a word must 
be said on the elderly relative who 
perhaps gave you a little help to attain 
these Elysian quarters. This social 
sponsor was the famous Lady Moles- 
worth, to whose parties all fashionable 
London thronged, and who had the 
power of attracting all and every per- 
son who was fortunate enougli to meet 
her. She was belore she married Sir 
William Molesworth a widow, a Mrs. 
Temple West, who is said to have 
sung well, and was handsome and 
most attractive. Anyhow she fasci- 
nated the late Sir William Molesworth, 
a rich man and a noted statesman of- 
the mid-Victorian era. He made her 
his wife, proved a devoted husband, 
and when he died left her all his 
possessions. And she reigned royally 
and made for herself a first-rate posi- 
tion, for she knew the secret of success. 
A hostess who would please London 
must give it smart dinners and also 
invent some new form of entertain- 
ment. And she did both, for her dinners 
in Eaton Place became famous, and she 
will go down in our recent records as 
having introduced the game of poker to 
smart society. And this clever lady was 
also noted for the height and good looks 
of, her men servants. Ina word, she made 
one of the successes of her period; 
naturally no one could have a_ better 
social godmother. 
From that time to this you have gone 


on your way rejoicing, and now I will 
have my say on your looks, manners, 
and appearance. [ven now you are a 
charming woman with good features, 


large grey eyes, a rather plump but well- 
formed figure, and a bright and very cute 
expression, and to my mind you are one 
of the best-dressed women in London. 
You get your frocks in Paris, and in the 
evening Come out in some lovely costumes. 
But in the day you go in for smart sim- 
plicity. When ‘in the country you wear 
the neatest of serges or linens, small, 
simple hats, and all the correct accessories. 


in London. 


And you get yourself up in much the same 
way for your morning walks in London; 

in fact, as regards dress you put brains 
into the matter, Indeed, your life is more 
or less ruled by what one may term intel- 
lectuality. You represent the clever, cul- 
tured woman of the day quite as much as 
that of a mere society butterlly. You read 
all the new books, can talk extremely well, 
are a good linguist, and have definite 
opinions of your own on art, literature, 
politics, dress, and the affairs of life 
generally, and like most of your country- 
folk possess sound common sense and the 


THE MARQUIS DE SOVERAL 


Who was one of the most intimate friends of the late King. 
In an official capacity the marquis is the Portuguese minister 
Among his friends he is known by the unflatter- 


ing nickname of ‘‘The Blue Monkey” 


keenest of heads for business. Then you 
like travel and seeing the world, and are 
also a good anda most amusing hostess who 
has become rather noted for the success of 
her dinners and luncheons, but above all 
for her bridge parties. 

Children you have none, but you are 
fond of and very kind to young girls, and 
a lew years ago worked well as a ‘chaperon 
for your motherless niece, a daughter of 
your dead sister, the charming and graceful 
Mrs. Philip Beresford Hope. This is. a 
very pretty trait in your character, and a 
surprise possibly for those who look upon 
you as rather a hard woman and as a 
worldling. You also have a real love of 
flowers and of the quiet that can be found 
in the country. Up tonow you have lived 

at Trewarthenick, near Grampound Road 
in Cornwall, and this you have, aided by 
the climate, made into a paradise of leaf 
and blossom. 

Now you inherit Pencarrow, which 
had been the home for many years of the 
late Mrs. Ford, who inherited the property 
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No. CVI.—Lady Molesworth. 


alter the death of his widow from the late 
Sir William Molesworth. This has now 
devolved on your husband, Sir Lewis 
Molesworth, a better-late-than-never sort 
of arrangement. But—here comes the 
rub—Sir William arranged that much of 
the valuable furniture should at Mrs. 
Ford’s death pass to the Torringtons, and 
this will no doubt become the property of 
the present Lord Torrington. Now it 
seems rough on you as a housc ‘yithout 
furniture is like a carriage without horses, 
but the grounds are famed for their sub- 
tropical garden, and as the air is soft and 
rain plentiful flowers, trees, and ferns 
grow well, and there is an immense 
luxuriance of vegetation. Pencarrow 
is a pleasant possession. 

We all have our zenith, and though 
you were then only plain (or pretty) 
Mrs. Molesworth, yet I think yours 
was during the late eighties and early 
nineties. ‘That now far-off time saw 
the height of the poker craze in 
London, and that was a truly memo- 
table epoch. As I said, the late Lady 
Molesworth introduced the game and 
it caught on, especially in the smartest 
set and with the lively lot who were 
at that time high in favour at Marl- 
borough House. Poker parties were 
the rage, and I am told that many of 
them were gay in the extreme. High 
play was the rule, hundreds of pounds 
were lost and won, late hours were 
kept, and some of the doings were 
rather rollicky. However, these parties 
were given in what are known as the 
best houses, and a leader of the fray 
was a beautiful duchess, then her 
erace of Manchester and now Louise 
Duchess of Devonshire. And _ these 
gay doings went on into the nineties, 
and only seemed to cease when that 
drear time came which is known as 
the slump in the Kaffir market, for 
no one joined in the fray with more 


zest or played for higher stakes 
than’ our friends the South African 
millionaires. 


And you, my lady, were much to 
the fore, for you played well and were 
a guest at many of the smartest parties. 
In. fact, you had a good time, gained 
many friends, and they say were 
admired in exalted quarters. Bridge 
has succeeded poker, and things are 
quieter now than what they were in 
the eighties and nineties. Perhaps 
a heavy income tax weighs:us down or 
we have learnt to dread the. fatal word, 
“ Budget.” At any rate, we think our- 
selves £ gay when we play threepenny points 
at bridge, and many of the most amusing 
parties are over by midnight. Your hus- 
band is 11th baronet, a man of fifty-six, 
quiet, amiable, and popular. 

As I said at the beginning of my letter, 
you were one of the first Americans who 
captured the hearts—and titles—of our 
stay-at-homes. . The actual doyenne is said 
to be Lady Abinger, who was Miss Helen 
Magruder, and married in 1863. Next to 
her comes Lady Carington, wife of Sir 
William Carington ; she was Miss Juliet 
Warden, and married in 1871. Mrs. George 
Cornwallis- West became tue wile of Lord 
Randolph Churchill in 1874; Lady Har- 
court, wife of Sir William Harcourt, mar- 
ried in 1876; and Lady Falkland became 
a British subject by marriage in 1879.— 
Your sincere admirer, CANDIDA. 

tt * 3] 

NEXT WEEK, MRS. RONALDS 
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FOREBODINGS. By Starr Wood. 


Horace Haddock: What’s the matter with old cod? Touch of liver? ; 
Percy Haddock; No; he has forebodings. Someone told him that warships are going to be worked by oil 
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HE decision of that well-known 
Wiltshire baronet, Sir John Dick- 
son-Poynder, to be known as 
Baron Islington of Islington in 

the County of London now that he is 
a peer has interested me considerably. 
Years ago I suggested that an honourable 
friend in the House of Commons if and 
when he was elevated to the peerage 
would do well to assume the style and 
title of Lord Angel o! Islington—a title 
which has, I think, rather a taking sound 
and rhythm. Ever since the famous ride 
of John Gilpin Islington has had the 
reputation of being merry, and the phrase, 
“ Angel of Islington,” has for many a year 
been associated with festivity. 
# # t 

London Titles. 
Probably the greatest of all London titles 

is that of the Duke of Westminster. 
There is also a Lord Wandsworth and 
there was until recently a 
Lord Battersea. There are 
those who will have it that 
this latter title is to be re- 
vived when Mr. John Burns 
marches into the House of 
Lords asa peer—a temporal 
peer, of course—but I am 
unable either to confirm or 
to contradict that rumour. 
But hitherto London has 
not provided many titles 
for noblemen. It is true 
‘that there is a Lord Chelsea, 
but that is only a courtesy 
title for the heir of Lord 
Cadogan. Why should not 
some peer take the word, 
London, itself? What a 
spacious effect there would 
be about a letter ending in 
this way, “1am yours very 
truly, London.” It is true 
that this might seem to 
trench on the rights of the 
bishop who signs himself 
“A. F. London,” and per- 
haps that is the reason why 
no temporal peer has taken 
the title. 


& 


My Ducal Title. 
I have more than once 

explained in order to 
save all trouble to those 
who may be concerned 
that I stand out for a 
dukedom or nothing, and hitherto I am 
bound to say that there seems to have 
been a cheerful readiness to leave me with 
nothing. But one never knows what may 
happen, and I have resolved to wait and 
see. In any case I may explain that 
should a dukedom come my way I have 
long ago resolved to take a metropolitan 
title, and I should be known as the Duke 
of Elephant and Castle. It has a fine 
resounding ring, and if it were followed 
by the letters, K.G., as it ought to be, I 
think the effect would be perfect. It is to 
be hoped now I have made this candid de- 
claration that no other man who manages 
to get a peerage before me will sneak “ofl 
with this title. 


So] 


Double- fiarelled Titles. 

] t seems to me that double-barrelled titles 
suit dukes; there is “ Richmond and 

‘Gordon” for instance. I believe the 

noble duke could describe himself as the 

Duke of Richmond and Gordon and 

Lennox and d’Aubigny if he liked, but he 


A LEADER OF LIBERTY 


has far too much good taste to call atten- 
tion to the fact that he is four dukes all at 
once. That would be “swank” unworthy 
of the highest order of the peerage. I[ 
think, however, that all dukes should have 
a dual title, and that is why I have selected 
Elephant and Castle. On the other hand 
I would not let any members of the lower 
orders of the peerage use that sort of title. 
There are some, such as Saye and Sele, 
Mar and Kellie, Wemyss and March, and 
so on, excellent gentlemen but not dukes, 
and if I had my way I would compel them 
to choose one of the words and stick to it. 
If not in these commercial days we shall 
have some successful business man taking 
some extraordinary duplicate als: 
Lord Peckham. 
Some surprise has, I believe, been experi- 
enced at the College of Arms by the 
fact that no new peer has pounced on 


A snapshot of Lady Warwick shopping in 23rd Street, New York, recently. 
arranged that Lady Warwick would entertain Mr. Roosevelt at Warwick Castle 


Peckham as a title, but I think I can 
explain that. The fact is it is being 
reserved by general consent for Sir Frede- 
rick Banbury, so that if that distinguished 
parliamentary baronet should ever tire of 
his arduous labours in the Commons and 
seek repose in another place he could take 
the name of the constituency which he 
made famous and which also reflected 
glory on him. Sir Frederick is still known 
as Peckham among his friends. As Peck- 
ham he has lived for many a year and as 
Peckham—may the day be centuries off— 
he will die. And so it is felt that there 
would be something indecent, nay, some- 
thing sacrilegious, in anyone else venturing 
to assume the title. 
= 

What About Tooting? 
Woy. do men shrink from the name, 

Tooting? The word has a pleasing 
and a cheerful sound, the neighbourhood 
is pleasant, nor is the name associated 
with any notorious crime. For many years 
I believe Balham suffered because of some- 
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thing known as “the Balham mystery,” 
just as Muswell Hill and, I think, Camden 
Town have been made, for a time at any 
rate, too well known by a reprehensible 
tendency to murder on the part of some of 
the residents. But Tooting is blameless ; 
Tooting has nothing to conceal, Tooting 
courts inspection. Let those who are 
about to become peers think for a moment 
of the merry lilt of the phrase, ‘‘ Yours 
truly, Tooting,” and I am sure the title 
will be pounced on and snapped up at once. 
The Charm of Quaintness. 
“L here are those who like that which is 
unusual and quaint in a title, nor 
do I feel inclined to condemn such taste, 
and it can be satisfied without going 
beyond the metropolitan area. What 
about Lord Loughborough Junction of 
Loughborough Junction in the County of 
London? It strikes me that that would 
“Isnock ’em,” if I may use 
so vulgar a phrase, and 
having used it am 
naturally led to point out 
the strong claims of Old 
Kent Road asa title The 
word, “‘ old,” suggests that 
touch of antiquity, mellow- 
ness, or ripeness that is 
grateful in a peer’s title 
or a Stilton cheese. For 
those who prefer something 
quieter but still out of the 
common I can recommend 
Walworth Road or Borough 
Road with confidence. 


it co te 


Famous Thoroughfares, 


f course, if we were to 
begin using the names 
of roads, then streets and 
other thoroughfares would 
have to be admitted. Lord 
Park Lane would make 
a really first-class title, 
especially for someone who 
had made a bit on the 
Stock Exchange. And, by 
the way, as a composite 
title for some new duke | 
may perhaps be allowed to 
suggest oil and rubber. To 
have on the roll of the 
peerage the Duke of Oil 
and Rubber would _per- 
petuate the memory of a 
great time in the City. I 
say this as an outsider entirely, for though 
a short time ago hardly a day passed 
without letters reaching me to show how 
I could easily make 200 per cent. in rubber 
I abstained from entertaining these offers. 


It was 


Unsuitable. 
iI cannot explain the reason, but some- 
how or other no one seems to want to 
take either Brixton or Clapham as a title, 
and the same may be said about Shep- 
herd’s Bush. These neighbourhoods are 
above suspicion so far as respectability is 
concerned. They have charms all their 
own. Clapham has indeed claims to fame 
of a peculiar nature, for Macaulay played 
on the common as a boy, and what is 
perhaps more to the point I, even | who 
write these lines, lived in Clapham some 
years ago. Yet no one wants to be called 
Baren Clapham of Clapham. Why not? 
Is it not as good a title as Baron Islington 
of Islington? I do not wish to arouse 
any jealousies, and so I leave the question 
unanswered. S. L. HuGues. 
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THRIFTY. By G. E. Studdy. 


Now remember, Ikey, that vos a goot glass eye you’ve got. Always take it out and put it in your pocket when you ain’t 
looking at noddings” 
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TITLED AND TALENTED 


The First Photographs Ever Published in England of a Well-known 
Parisienne. 


TWO STRIKING PORTRAIT STUDIES OF THE BARONESS DESLANDES 


The baroness belongs to that group of Parisian society women who by their literary talent have added distinction to already distinguished names. As ‘‘ Ossit'’ Madame 
Deslandes writes exquisite stories about exquisite lives—misunderstood beauties, disappointed lovers, and fairies, which show, in spite of a somew idealised appearances, 
a real touch of irony and a keen sense of observation. Of semi-German origin she loves the lore of her mother’s country, whose rustic life she describes so poetically 
in ‘Ilse,’ one of her most successful books, as she recalls the old-world town on the Rhine, where she spent her childhood, in some charming and descriptive pages 
of “Cyréne.’? “* Ossit"’ will not allow that fairyland does not exist, and for those who have had the privilege of seeing her in her home it certainly does. Like the fairy 
princess she is she lives in a very fairyland with her friends, the flowers and animals. A giant frog receives you at the door, in the hall graze delicate deer, among the 
swansdown on a couch nestle furtive mice, and a white fox lurks curled up at your feet in the snow of a white rug. ‘‘Ossit’’ treasures hundreds of pets, from a 
fantastic unicorn, for whom she has had a stall reserved in her drawing room, to minute beasties in Dresden china and precious stones, some of great antiquity and 
valuc, others more humble and merely curious, but all equally prized by their mistress. Like all fairies she has her favourite charms and omens. The crystal ball— 
which she handles in the beautiful portrait Burne-Jones painted of her and which stands on an easel in her boudoir—never leaves her side, and the number seven brings 
luck to all men. Also she lives in a house bearing that number twice over. ‘' Ossit’’ has made an art of life. She surrounds herself with only beautiful and precious 
things. Clothes are a special study with her, and she designs her own dresses with a view to achieving artistic, becoming, and uncommon effects 
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KING GEORGE AND QUEEN MARY HAPPILY PLA 


Dickinsons 
SIR ARTHUR BIGGE LADY EVA DUGDALE 
For many years private secretary to the King An intimate friend of the Queen, who will 
before his accession. He will without doubt probably be one of the women of the bed- 
retain this position chamber, a position she has held since 1901 


Dickinsons 
LORD MOUNT STEPHEN SIR CHARLES CUST 
The famous Canadian, whose strong and affec- One of King George’s intimates. He was on the 
tionate friendship with King George is of many ‘‘Britannia” with the King, and their friendship 
years’ standing has continued to the present time 


Thomson 


HER MAJESTY QUEEN MARY 


Queen Mary, being one of the cleverest and most 
widely-read royal ladies in Europe, it is natural 
that her own special friends and the various 
members of her suite should be serious-minded 
also. Indeed, it may be surmised that the social 
ideal will trend more and more towards domes- 
ticity and charitable philanthropy. Queen Mary’s 
three brothers—the Duke of Teck, Prince Francis 
of Teck, and Prince Alexander of Teck— 


will have the style of royal highness conferred 
upon them in place of the present title of serene 
highness by which they have previously been 
known. It is well known that a more united and 
affectionate family than Queen Mary and _ her 
brothers could not possibly exist, and this charac- 


teristic is one which considerably strengthens the THE DUKE | 
Pragnell admiration and respect in which King George’s 
THE DUCHESS OF DEV P 8 8 : ir-app 
j ONSHIRE LORD ANNALY popular consort has always been held by her Prince Edward, the heir-apP 
A great friend of the Queen's, who will succeed Whose name is prominent among the personal many loyal subjects. Prince of Wales. Like his © 
her aunt, the Duchess of Buccleuch, as mistress friends of the King and Queen. He will probably Z strong leaning to’ 
of the robes be appointed lord in waiting to the King st 
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hal Lestrange Dickitsons 
LADY BERTHA DAWKINS THE HON. DEREK KEPPEL 
Aunt to the present Lord Lathom, who has been Is with Sir Charles Cust perhaps the two most 
a woman of the bedchamber to the then Princess _ intimate friends of the King Mr. Keppel is 
of Wales since 1907 brother of the present Lord Albemarle 


Maidl & box 


THE HON. MRS. DEREK KEPPEL THE HON. “ALEC” HOOD 


A daughter of Lord Suffield, who, like her hus- Who for many years has acted in the capacity 
band, is one of the intimate friends of both the of private secretary to Queen Mary when Princess” 
King and Queen of Wales 


Barnett 


HIS MAJESTY KING GEORGE V. 


King George, our sailor King, has an extra- 
ordinary knowledge of state and imperial affairs, 
while he is considered an authority on many 
matters relating to art, literature, and music. 
His eloquence and charm of manner are pro- 
verbial, while a certain shy reserve only heightens 
the dignity of that deportment which is always 
such a characteristic’ of his late Majesty's children. 
A deeply affectionate father, a broad-minded 
man of the world, King George is likely to be 
in every way as remarkable and popular as his 
august father. His interest in all kinds of sport, 
especially shooting, 1s well known, while the 
theatre and the opera have also an interest for 


him. He is a King who will be held in the 


: Debenh 5 ; 
= OF CORNWALL se utmost affection and respect by his people, and 
in the words of our National Anthem that “ long 
“ * en . TH 3 
pparent, who will later be created may he reign over us” is the heartfelt wish Ex HONS HENRY Ct ONcS el eth bel 
; royal father, the King, he has a of all his subjects. Who is one of the few intimate friends of the King. A daughter of the late Lord Grosvenor, who can 
Mr. Stonor was seldom omitted from shootswhen claim a close and long friendship with Queen 


towards naval 
4 matters the (then) Prince of Wales was present Mary 
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“Tt is really wonderful how the mouth is 
rejuvenated when the teeth are cleansed with Odol. 
Tt feels like the body does after a bath.” 
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Perfect Cold Cream. 
’ raul caveats sett mas epee ee a | 


The delicacy, perfect contour, and 
velvety firmness which belongs to the 
healthy complexion of youth are hest 
maintained and restored at all ages 
by gentle daily massage with 


Daggett & Ramsdell’s 
Perfect Cold Cream. 


ABOVE ALL, BENGER’S IS THE 
FOOD FOR RESTFUL NIGHTS. 


It is so easily digested and: so 
soothing and agreeable, that while 
giving full nourishment to the system, 
it really promotes sound, healthy 
sleep. 

Benger’s Food is mixed with 
new milk when prepared. It forms 
a dainty and delicious cream, entirely 

free from rough and indigestible 
particles. Infants thrive on it, 
delicate and aged people 
enjoy it. 
The composition of 
Benger’s Food is well 
known to medical men 
and is approved by 
them. 


The Proprietors of Benger's 
Food issue a Booklet con- 
taining much valuable in- 
formation on the i 
of Invalids, Infa 
A copy will be s 
post free on applica- 
FOR tion to Benger’s Food, 
Lid., Otter Works, 
Manchester. 


RESTFUL a Benger's Food is 
sold in tins by 
NIGHTS jee 


On application to 
DAGC & R LL, Manufacturing 
Chemists, 17. Charterhouse Buildings, London, 
FG. 


ART WALL PAPERS. 


Sor CE 


ween 


The TROBE FRIEZE oats 1/6 per yard 
SHOWROOMS AT 
i CHAS, KNOWLES & Co Lf, 164.xinorsib GhEtSEs, Lown, s.W. 
' 8 ® & 495, OXFORD ST, (near Marble Atch ), 
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LONDON IN BLACK 


Well-known People in Mourning Garb. 


THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE LADY HOPE AND LADY KERRY THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 
Whose wife will be the new mistress of the Outside the palace. The latter is Lord Lansdowne’s daughter- (Dr. Randall Davidson) leaving Buckingham 
in-law Palace early last week 


robes, calling at Marlborough House 


MRS. ASQUITH 


THE DUKE OF ROXBURGHE (ON LEFT) SIR LUKE FILDES 


And the Hon, Gerald Ward, Lord Dudley's younger The famous R.A., who has painted Accompanied by a friend, goes to pay her respects to the 
brother, in the Mall a sketch of the King after death new King and Queen 


THE TATLER 


Notebook : 


The Turf’s Incalculable Loss. 

HAVE said that King Edward’s death 
is an incalculable loss to the turf, 
and I can imagine no one doubting 
the statement for a moment. Only 

those who have been very intimate with 
workings in connection with racing for 
the Jast six years or sO can appre- 
ciate the extent of the benefits and safe- 
guards bestowed by his late Majesty’s 
patronage. It formed the bulwark be- 
tween the sport which no one denies is 
made the medium for exploitation by 
dishonest people and the attacks of puri- 
tanical faddists and ultra-sentimentalists, 
who in the craving to punish the few 
would have not the slightest compunction 
in depriving the many of the genuine 
pleasures of horse-racing while destroying 
the breed of the British thoroughbreds 
and incidentally throwing out of employ- 
ment thousands 
who are depen- 
dent on_horse- 
breeding and 
horse-racing for 
their bread and 
butter. We felt 
that so long as 
King Edward 
lived the claws of 
the enemy were 
blunted, and now 
that he has passed 
away we appre- 
ciate more than 
ever the unique 
position he filled. 


What King 
Edward Did. 
“hen, too, Iam 
quite certain 
that his person- 
ality and his 
example not only 
kept many notable 
men on the turf 
but attracted new- 
comers of the 
right sort. Since 
coming to the 
throne he infused 
new life and 
vitality into the 
sport. I write 
more particularly 
from the point of 
view of sport only, 
but lam quite certain that the stimulus he 
gave to the social side was like unto a great 
awakening indeed. Just think of the 
Ascots we have had. during the last 
decade and compare them with the Ascots 
of the nineties. How often have you 
read in recent years that “no more appli- 
cations can be entertained for the royal 
enclosure at Ascot”’—the meaning being 
that where the King went there also went 
the smart people. The turf as an in- 
stitution has unquestionably received a 
staggering blow by his death, and though 
it is sincerely hoped, and indeed expected, 
that King George V. will carry on his 
beloved father’s traditions, the fact 
remains that his loss will be severely 
felt for a long time to come. That will 
be paying the best possible tribute to his 
memory. 


% te % 


A Vivid Memory. 
WV hen great men die we olten recall 


them for their association with one 
particular incident which in our individual 


minds stands in the forefront of memory. 
So far as King Edward’s connection with 
the turf was concerned I personally shall 
never forget his demeanour immediately 
after Minoru had won the most exciting 
Derby I have ever witnessed. I should 
say that the thrilling nature of the finish, 


realising as he did what depended on the 


outcome, caused his heart to suffer such 
a trial as would not be good for any man. 
It fell to my good [ortune to be especially 
near to him during those moments and to 
note the pallor of his features and all the 
other unmistakable signs of one suffering 
under the stress of a great emotion. He 
had led in his horse, and even fora king 
who is used to the plaudits of the popu- 
lace he must have been amazed at the 
tumultuous thousands who surged in a 
great mass in front of the stands. As 
I watched him accepting Mr. Leopold de 


A TRIO OF WELL-KNOWN RACEGOERS 


Lady Eileen Wellesley (on left) with Lord and Lady Richard Wellesley, at a recent northern meeting. Lord 
Richard Wellesley is the second son of the Duke of Wellington. 
Fitzgerald. Lady Eileen Wellesley is the youngest daughter of the Duke of Wellington 


Rothschild’s congratulations and betray- 
ing his intense delight his breathing 
seemed to be laboured with it all, and 
I thought then that the thousands of his 
subjects stretching far away out on the 
course and on the downs little realised 
how much of a great man this great King 
was. 


ae os 
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His Newmarket Visits. 
ewmarket was his delight. Of that 
there can be no shadow of doubt. 

He loved to go there without formality, 
simply attracted by the sport as an English 
gentleman might well be. Horse-racing 
took his mind off the thousand-and-one 
little worries of state, and he took genuine 
pleasure in the society of those of his 
friends whom he honoured during these race 
weeks. There were the dinner parties 
either at the Jockey Club rooms at Moulton 
Paddocks, where Sir Ernest Cassel was a 
congenial host, and at Palace House, the 
residence of Mr. Leopold de Rothschild. 
‘Then there were the visits to [Egerton 
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Lady Richard is a daughter of Sir Maurice 
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By 
‘6 The Syce.”’ 


House at Jrequent intervals to see his 
horses at home, the quiet, charming tea 
parties within the house, and the long 
inspection of the classic winners from time 
to time. 


‘T here is no doubt that his Majesty 
dearly loved the thoroughbred or 
these visits to Egerton House would have 
been fewer and his keen interest in the 
stud at Sandringham would not have 
existed. How olten did he visit his old 
favourite, Persimmon, when that great 
horse was achieving fame at the stud. 
“He was the kindest master man could 
have,” said Mr. Marsh on one occasion to 
me; and I knew he spoke not in empty 
loyalty but from the bottom of his heart. 
A great and good sportsman has gone to 
his long rest. He was great, not alone 
because he was a 
king but because 
he had a_ great 
heart. He was 
good because he 
was beloved by 
all of his devoted 
and mourning 
subjects who, like 
him, found plea- 
sure in the racing 
and the horse. 


Betting in South 
Africa. 
ome time ago 
I wrote some- 
thing about the 
enterprise of South 
African book- 
makers in connec- 
tion with ante-post 
betting on English 
races. A corre- 
spondent at Johan- 
nesburg now sends 
me a letter in 
which, alter  re- 
ferring in kind 
terms to this Note- 
book, he disagrees. 


with the view 
that the book- 
maker in South 


Africa is enterpris- 
ing; in fact, he 
condemns him 
pretty severely for 
his inaction during the time when the 
faddist authorities were busy passing 
anti-gambling legislation. ‘The result 
is,’ he says, “that betting on English 
races is strictly forbidden.” I am sur- 
prised to learn this, for I know that 
means are found whereby the exiled 
Englishman may take a substantial inte- 
rest in the old races in the homeland 
without being held liable of committing 
a criminal offence; and law or no laws. 
there always will be betting wherever 
Englishmen gather abroad. To attempt 
to suppress it is stupid, to assume that 
you have succeeded when you have not 
is only a degree worse. ‘THE Sycr.” 
cd ae ie 

Abandoned Meetings. 
[2 consequence of the death of the King 

the Hurst Park Whitsuntide Meeting 
arranged for Monday and Tuesday (yester- 
day) was abandoned, and the same course 
has been adopted in connection with the 
meeting at Ayr that had been fixed for 
to-day (Wednesday) and to-morrow. 
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LONDON’S LATEST RESTAURANT. 


OPENS MAY 28th. 


‘|| New Gallery 
Restauran 


AND WIENER CAFE. 


Unsurpassed Cuisine. Famous Austrian 
and Hungarian Dishes. Moderate 
Prices. | Choicest Wines. Spaten-~ 
Munich and Pilsen Beers, American 


Drinks, Renowned Viennese Coffee 


and Confectionery. Afternoon Teas. 


A Sparkling Moselle of ex- 
quisite quality, made from 
grapes grown in the famous 
Vineyards of Berncastel. See 
the Kupferberg brand on label 
60]- per doz. 64/- per 2 doz. 5-bottles 


Coverdale, Pohlmann & Co., 
5, Mark Lane, London, E.C. 


Special Engagement o, 


HERR GOTTLIFB and his Celebrated Orchestra. 


READING ROOM WITH. ALL THE 
LATEST NEWSPAPERS OF THE WORLD. 


121, REGENT ST. (Near Vigo St). 


Closes 11.30 p.m. Saturdays 11 p.m. Not Open on Sundays. 


BERNCA 


(As supplied to the House of Lords) 
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Portable Tennis Fencing 


Avoid string netting! Enclose your tennis court with our fencing, 
and save endless expense for renewal. Made with iron frames, in 
sections, covered with galvanised wire netting ; easily fixed and 
removed; lasts for years; not affected by sun or rain; can be 
stored away in winter, and will look as new next season. 


Estimates free. Write for Catalogue No. 152. 2 os ba NS , 
Boulton & Paul, Ltd., Norwich. 8 Teri 
One Nursery Problem Solved 


Your children won't have to be urged to brush their teeth with 


COLCGOQOTE'S 


RIBBON DENT@L CREAM 


ITS DELICIOUS CANDY FLAVOUR MAKES ITS 
CONSTANT USE A TREAT TO EVERY YOUNGSTER. 


May 18, 19'C. 20, Regent St., London, S.W. 
MESSRS. THE VINOT CARS, LTD., beg to 
announce that they have now acquired the 
Agency for the well-known GLADIATOR CARS, 
and in future the business of the Gladiator 
Company and Vinot Cars, Ltd., will be carried 
on from the following address: 

147-149, GREAT PORTLAND ST., 

LONDON, W. 

Telegrams—“ Vinot, London.” Telephone—4762 Gerrard 
where spacious Offices and Showrooms have 
been secured. Allstores and 

GENUINE spare parts, &c., 

for both the GLADIATOR 

and VINOT CARS can be 

obtained ONLY from the 

Stores and Workshops at 

186, BLYTHE ROAD, 
HAMMERSMITH, W. 

Telephone—3o4 Hammersmith 
Or their authorised Agents, 


“PAR NOBILE FRATRUM.” 


Cleanses thoroughly and antiseptically, prevents the 
growth of decay-germs and counteracts the effect of 
injurious mouth acids. 


Just as Colgate’s efficiency acts as a body-guard against disease, so 
its pleasant flavour proves that a “‘druggy”’ taste is not necessary to 
efficiency. 

42 inches of Cream in trial tube sent for 2d. in stamps. 


COLGATE & Co., British Depot, Dept. T1, 46, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON,E.C. 
Makers of the famous Cashmere Bouquet Soap. Est. 1806. 
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CARS, MOTORISTS, AUTOMOBILISM—cont. 


Continental Tyres. 
“here has been an extraordinary demand for 

the 1910 improved construction Conti- 
nental tyres in all patterns, consequently the 
resources of the Continental Tyre Company 
have been taxed to the utmost. 
Under the circumstances it may be 
excused for not being able to deliver 
all the orders that have reached it 
recently, but now it informs its 
various clients that arrangements 
have been made to prevent any 
recurrence of this trouble in the 
near future. Stocks of Continental 
tyres in all sizes are now carried by 
the principal motor agents through- 
out the country, and prompt de- 
liveries can be made. 


tt 


The North British Specialities. 
mongst the exhibitors in the 
British section at the Brussels 
International Exhibition will be 
found the North British Rubber 
Company, Ltd., of Castle Mills, 
Edinburgh. As most of our readers 
are aware this firm in addition to 
being manufacturers of the “ North 
British” Clincher motor cycle and 
cycle tyres, “North British” aero- 
plane fabric, etc., is one of the 
largest manufacturers of over shoes 
and canvas shces, hose of every 
known description, india-rubber 
belting, and mechanical and surgical 
rubber goods of every kind. Its 


exhibit is a very representative one, and visitors 
to the exhibition should not fail to see this 
most excellent display of a firm of such well- 
established reputation. 


“Shell” Victories. 
mongst competitive motorists “Shell” motor 
spirit continues first favourite. At the last 
race meeting at Brooklands out of twenty-six 
prizes sixteen were captured by users of “Shell” 


A DETACHMENT OF TERRITORIALS ON A DAIMLER OMNIBUS 


The Coventry and Warwickshire Motor Club recently held its second military 
reconnaissance under most successful auspices. 
their cars at the disposal of the Territorial authorities. 

cars and the Daimler omnibus shown above were Conspicuous 


(eight out of a possible nine being firsts), leaving 
nine places for division amongst five other 
brands. In four races “Shell” accounted for 
every place, and among the better-known drivers 


PREPARED FOR SUNDRY CONTINGENC 


Dunlop pumps, inside and outside gaiters, repair 

outfits, tyre gauges, spare. wheel covers, de- 

tachable rims and their carriers, the Dunlop 

detachable wheel and other accessories are fully 

described in the new booklet, gratis and post free 
on application. 


DUNLOP TYRE CO., Ltd., 
ASTON, BIRMINGHAM, 
and 14, Regent St., London, S.W 


The members of the club placed 
At the gathering Daimler 


who selected it were Messrs. A. J. Hancock 
Lisle, L. Coatalen, and J. F. Crundall. It is 
only in England that prizes are captured vy 
“Shell.” At Bangor, co. Down, all the awz 
in a hill-climbing competition were collared 
users of this popular motor sp 
In the motor-cycle class B. J. M’Ma 
secured both the novice and o 
events, and of fourteen competi 
all save one used “ Shell.” 
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A Useful Guide. 
“The English edition of “ 


Michelin Guide to France 
now ready, and is really a rem: 
able publication. To the sma 
detail it appears to cover all - 
the motoring tourist requires 
know. Charts of the country, 
haustive but wonderfully clea: 
gazetteer so complete that ii 
practically a local guide as we! 
an index of places en route, the « 
ditions which regulate taxes, lit 
tion, the police, and an internati 
code for hotel accommodation 
only a portion of the contents. 


* 


In Germany. 

part-of the-book is devote: 
motor management and rep 
Germany and the other fror 
countries are also dealt with 
fully as regards maps and rules 
motorists that the tourist outsid 
France may find profit in this capital com] 
tion, which reflects the greatest credit on 
enterprising Michelin Tyre Company for so ¢ 
pletely filling “a long-felt want.” 


i 
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This page is missing from the print copy used for digitization. 
A replacement will be provided as soon as it becomes available. 


This page is missing from the print copy used for digitization. 
A replacement will be provided as soon as it becomes available. 
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Austrian Girls are world - famous for their 
beautiful Complexion and the Care they lavish 
on its Preservation 


The Beauties of Vienna use a few 

drops of Eau de Cologne in the Bath 

and the Basin, but it must be pure. — 
“4711“ is absolutely pure — 


SOLD EVERYWHERE.- - 


i 
VEN EES ASiFCe: 


Try the Is. 


Printers Pie 


IMPORTANT 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Owing to the Death of the King, 
the Editor, Mr. W. Hugh Spottiswoode, 
has decided, as a mark of respect, 


to postpone the publication of 


Printers’ Pie until a later date. 


This date will be duly notified 
in the columns of ‘ The Tatler.” 


THE TATLER 


MAPPIN BROS. Incorporated. 


sg 


(1908), LTD. 


ASPARAGUS DISHES & SERVERS 
in ‘‘ PRINCE’S PLATE.” 


The only reliable substitute for 
Sterling Silver. 


Oak mount. 
P 219—Prince's Plate, £3 17 6 
B 3022—Sterling Silver, 13 13 O 


14,743—Prince’s Plate, £4 O O 
A 3177—Server to match, O 15 O 


11,965—‘‘ James I." 
Prince's Plate, £2 2 0 
Sterling Silver, 7 5 O 


Prince's Plate, £6 6 O 
Sterling Silver, 19 10 O 


vender) | 2, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET (City). srionisctte. 
Addresses : ee to 162, OXFORD STREET, W. 
220, REGENT STREET, W. 


Paris: 1, Rue de la Paix. 
The Royal Works, Sheffield. 
JOHANNESBURG. MANCHESTER. BUENOS AIRES. 


NICE. BIARRITZ. 
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THE TRIUMPH OF HOPE. 


OPE, Imagination, and Humour met 
one day and began to boast of 
their respective services to man- 
kind. 

“Tt has always been conceded that Iam 
the chief benefactor of the race,’ said Hope 
proudly. ‘I need not sum up my virtues.” 

“Your reputation is of the highest,” 
answered Imagination, “but you have been 
vastly overrated. I say you are a gross 
deceiver. You whisper soft promises into 
credulous ears only to mock when they are 
broken. You induce man to let go the 
substance he holds for the sake of the 
shadow you promise him. I soothe the tired 
brain with glorious visions, not of the future 
but the present. I give man just what he 
chooses to order—fame, love, travel, enter- 
tainment. Though shadowy they are real 
for the time and never pretend to be what 
they are not.” 

“But you are not a healthy influence,” 
said Humour. ‘“ You often unfit man for his 
battle with the rough world. I am the 
truest benefactor of the race though I get 
scant credit. I cheer. I banish small ills 
which if dwelt upon would do much to 
damage character and happiness. I give 
health both of body and mind. ” 

The dispute grew heated till at last Hope 
said, ‘‘ Let us appeal to man himself. See 
that old, careworn fellow; he has had more 
than the average of earth’s woes. He knows 
he is soon to be released from the flesh and 
so his judgment will not be influenced by 
passing humours.” 

This was readily agreed to. All three 
repaired to a miserable garret furnished with 
a narrow bed, a deal table, and cane chair. 
The latter was drawn up close to the fire and 
supported a spare, white-haired man whose 
face was furrowed with many lines. 


MISS GERALDINE FARRAR 


The beautiful prima donna who recently sang ‘‘Annie Laurie” 
and ‘‘Home Sweet Home” to 1,000 convicts (among them being 
Mr. C. W. Morse and five other bankers once prominent in the 
business world) in the Georgia State Penitentiary at Atlanta, U.S.A. 


“See here, old man,” began Imagination, 
“your three friends who have hovered round 
you all your life and tried to soften your 
rough path. Which of us do you loye best ? 
He,” pointing to Hope, “‘ poses as your best 
friend, but think before you accord the 
palm to him. Has he not misled you time 
after time? Did he not induce you to pursue 
fame, telling you that in time you would 
overtake that elusive thing, which you never 
did? Hehas led you on like a will o’ the 
wisp through quagmires and over rough 
ground, but where is that promised land of 
which he spoke? Has he not deferred his 
promises until your heart has been sick? 
How different was I. When the dull routine 
of the day was over I gently led you along 
paths of delight to wheresoever you would.” 

“You were indeed a blessing,’ murmured 
the man. 

“ But surely I have been your chief bene- 
factor,’ said Humour. “I softened the as- 
perities of life as these others could not. I 
did not wait until evening but went with 
you to your work and altered your outlook. 
Petty annoyances and small misfortunes were 
turned by me into food for laughter.” 

The man smiled as he looked upon the 
face of the last speaker, and then he surveyed 
them all calmly and thoughtfully. 

“My three good friends,” he said, “I am 
grateful to you. Imagination and Humour 
have spoken fairly. They never deceived me, 
but their mission is for this life only, while 
Hope promised me the things of eternity. 
Their mission is now ended, but he will 
support me through the shadowland which 
is approaching.” 

At the mention of eternity Imagination 
and Humour silently withdrew, and the man 
gave his hand to Hope, who clasped it warmly 
and lingered faithfully by his side till the end. 


IMPORTANT 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


THE SPHERE & ANTARCTIC 
EXPLORATION. 


See last week’s Special Offer to THE SPHERE Readers. 


CHANGE OF DATE. 


Owing to the inability to supply the great demand for Catalogues in 
connection with this Competition, and in order to give time to supply 
competitors, it has been found necessary to change the closing date from 


May 17th to May 24th. 


As intimated in a recent issue, the Editor of THE SPHERE, in conjunction with Messrs. John 
Broadwood and Sons, Ltd., and the Chase and Baker Co., Ltd., makes the following offer to 


his readers and their musical friends. 


Captain Scott is taking with him a player-piano, 


presented to the expedition by Messrs. Broadwood, and Messrs. Chase and Baker are 


presenting a hundred music rolls. 


THE 100 BEST 


considers to be 


Any reader can assist the expedition by compiling what he 


MUSIC ROLLS 


for the British Antarctic Expedition to take on its long journey in the South. 


FIRST PRIZE.—In return for the best selection a Broadwood Player-Piano, an exact replica of the 
instrument presented to Capt. Scott by Messrs. Broadwood, will- be given to the successful compiler. 


SECOND PRIZE.—A Chase and Baker Cabinet Player will be presented to the writer of the second best list. 
Coupons which have to accompany the Selections appeared in the issues of THE SPHERE of May 7th and /4th. 
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SPORTING AND 


COUNTRY HOUSE 
SUPPLEMENT 


KING GEORGE AS A SPORTSMAN . 


King Edward VII. his Majesty has ever evinced an interest in turf matters and has 


e last moments of King Edward's life was the pleasure he felt in the fact that his 
ents 


Although the King is not such an ardent racing enthusiast as was 


occasionally attended prominent meetings. A pathetic incident in th 
filly, Witch of the Air, had won at Kempton, news of which King George communicated to him in one of his last conscious mom 
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Music as a Home Entertainment 
is Best Represented by the 


PIANOLA PIANO 


(Steinway, Weber, or Steck Piano). 


The Pianola Piano is the most useful and economical of all forms 
of musical instruments. The most useful because everyone can 
play it; the musician can play by hand in the usual way and 
everyone can play every kind of music on it by means of music 
rolls. The most economical because, besides an upright piano of 
the very highest grade, it includes the Pianola, the most compre- 
hensive of all the means of producing music, and because it 1s easy 
to pay for and costs less than a piano and Pianola separately. 


It also contains the Metrostyle, which is the only means whereby 
anyone can interpret unfamiliar compositions correctly and in 
accordance with the interpretations of great artists. ‘There is also 
the Themodist, the equivalent to the musician’s touch. It gives a 
variable accent to the melody notes and subdues the accompani- 
ment. No other piano contains these unique devices. As an 
instrument for home use the Pianola Piano forms the best invest- 
ment in music that anyone can make. 


The Pianola Piano can be bought for cash or on the one, two, or 
three years’ system and ordinary pianos will be taken in exchange. 


Write for Catalogue P.P., which gives full particulars. 


Sate 


THE ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY, “, 


AEOLIAN HALL, 3% 
BA ROP. 


135-6-7, New Bond Stre et, London, W. 


DRIVE FARTHER AND LAST LONGER 


THAN ANY OTHER GOLF BALLS 
IN THE WORLD. 


“PATENT “WHITE 
COLONEL.” COLONEL.’ 


SPLIT-FALL Burton 
OR = or LAcED 
Fry Front. KNEES. 


SEMI-RIDING KNICKERS. 


Cut on the same lines 1s Riding Breeches—full on the Thigh 
Fate ee Otay SEL clean at the Knee—they will be found 
specially suitable for Walking, Golfing, Fishing 
Shooting, Riding, &c. : : i 
MATERIALS.—Real Harris and Lewis Tweeds, Cottage, 
4) Mayo and Irish Homespuns, Donegal and Kenmare Tweeds, 
Shepherd's Checks, &c., &c. 
FOR COLONIAL WEAR.—We recommend our celebrated 
Triple- Yarn-Proofed Washing Garbette : guaranteed 
thoroughly thorn-resisting and waterproofed. 
A PERFECT FIT guaranteed by using our Simple Self- 
Measurement Form. 
100 PATTERNS POST FREE on application, 
Greatham, East Liss. 

I am very pleased with the way in which my order was 
executed. The Cubbing Coat, Semi-riding Knickers and Gaiters 
fit splendidly. Rk, T. G. (Major). 


REID BROS. 


Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers, 
From a Photograph. NORFOLK HOUSE, 209, Oxford St., LONDON, w. 
Legging makers of every description. Telegrams: ** Tristan, London.’ Telephone: 8306 Gerrard. 


Sold everywhere in dainty 


It is the presence of Oxygen— metal bottles at Is. 14d. J 
Sample and booklet post 


Nature’s Purifier—in Calox that free from— 


renders it so efficient as a cleanser 6. B. KENT & SONS, Ltd., 
75, Farringdon Road, 
a London, E.C. 
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By MARK 


ting winners—or more correctly the attempt to do 

so—is wholly delightful. Every man likes to imagine 

that he possesses the gift of phophecy if only that 
he may be able after the event to say, “I told you so.” 


Ex the majority of unprofitable diversions that of spot- 


% 


Bt prophecy has come to be an art to be acquired rather 
than a gilt with which to be endowed by the gods; a 
little practice is all that is necessary in order to be pro- 
ficient. A skilled prophet will always ensure success by 
stipulations and conditions. What I mean is that he is not 
so careless as to say at the present moment, “ The next open 
golf champion will be J. H. Taylor,” that would be 
gauche in the extreme, but he will say, ‘“ There is no reason 
on earth why J. H. Taylor should 
not win the next championship 
provided he is not beaten by 
Braid or Vardon or Tom Ball 
or any other of the likely men 
on whom I have got my pro- 
phetic eye.” 


all we know there may be some mute, inglorious Massy 
who will spring into fame ata bound. It is all dreadfully 
puzzling. 


mong the amateurs, too, there is no reason why Captain 

Hutchison should. not win at Hoylake, except that 

Mr. Maxwell, or Mr. Ball, or Mr. Graham may beat him. 

He has, indeed, been playing most wonderful golf of late, 

breaking records and getting in such scores as arouse those 

feelings of terror and awe that in themselves point. to 
tragedy. 

od te % 


W bat makes the spotting of winners in golf so difficult 

is not that the favourites may fail to reach their 
form but because those who are 
not favourites may go one 
better. There is always the 
possibility that a player whom 
we are apt to ignore may play 
the game of his life and so 
get the victory. In the amateur 


é 2 championship there is more 
= ie chance of a player on whom 
Sul, the prophets wisely give aeriine SEUSS 
golf a wide berth. The dome, than ‘ns the)“open.\: In 
inexpeciedy tase) a habitmol the open there is always the 
happening at golf, The field chance of that single shot badly 


- at every championship meeting 
is full of dark horses. One 


played that may mean disaster. 
There was a big-game hunter 


Be a who declared that he would 
seclusion of Slocum-on-Mud uaa nee Mon sueand. URCTS 
will than the terrors of a _ putt. 


there emerge a_ player 
whose perfect consistency and 
marvellous skill will upset all 
our calculations, accordingly 
the prophetic golfer has to be 
more than usually careful. A 
judgment of form based on 
exhibition matches is of really 
very little value. In the reports 
of two recent matches I read, 
first, that Braid was beaten by 
Taylor because the former kept 
on missing his putts; and, 
second, that Duncan was.beaten 
by Mayo because the former 
“went all to pieces’ at the end 
of the first nine holes although 
he had then a lead of about 
four holes. 


nreading these reports the 
careless punter—the sort 


This means that to the player 
unused to the strain of a cham- 
pionship every round must be 
filled with the nervous excite- 
ment of a Rooseveltian expe- 
dition. 
e have only a few weeks 
in which to make up 
our minds who is going to win 
—what? If the author may 
offer any advice it is that the 
golfer who longs for fame asa 
prophet should hold his tongue. 
Then, if he cannot say, “I told 
you so,” he will at least be 
able to declare, “I thought as 
much all the time.”, M: A. 


y the death of King Edward 
golf has lost one of its 
most earnest supporters. In the 


of man who buys rubber midst of his multifarious duties 
shares because he likes the of state King Edward never 
name of the company and forgot to interest himself in the 


because Jones told him that he 
heard they were quite good— 
this foolish person might put 
all his money on Taylor or 
Mayo to the exclusion of Braid 
and Duncan. And yet when 
one comes to look at the scores 
with which the losers accom- 
plished the round one finds 
that in one case the difference 
between the scores of the win- 
ner and of the loser is one stroke and in the other two 
strokes. A stroke indeed may win a championship, but it 
is a scarcely sufficient ground on which to base the 
prophetic utterance that at St. Andrews Taylor will beat 
Braid and Duncan beat Mayo. 


his season the task of spotting winners is more than 
usually difficult, for the list of probables is unusually 
large. There are, for example, Harry Vardon in something 
like top form, and Herd playing like a book; Tom Ball 
getting older every day, and that is just what he needs in 
order to gain the necessary experience, and [red Robson 
who is always dangerous. For all we have heard young 
Johns may be driving like the son of Nimshi and putting 
like the professor in Mr. Lacon Watson’s novel. And for 


PRINCE ALBERT OF SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN 


The popular president of the Sunningdale Golf Club. Prince 
Albert is an enthusiastic player and takes the keenest interest 
in the fortunes of the club of which he is the worthy head 


pastimes of his people. It was 
something like half a century 
ago that the late Sovereign, 
then of course Prince of Wales, 
made his first round of the links. 
The scene was the historic 
Musselburgh course, and he took 
part in a foursome with Sir 
James Gardiner Baird as a 
partner. In subsequent years 
he played a deal of golf on the 
Continent, and if he never acquired considerable proficiency 
at the game he showed that zeal that was so characteristic 
of him in play as in the more important walks of life. 
& & * 

O! his late Majesty’s first match a good story is told. 

Being a beginner he was naturally unversed in the 
rules of the game. On the last green he gave his balla 
push instead of playing a correct golfing stroke. Imme- 
diately he was reproved in terms by no means polished by 
his caddie, Tom Brown, father of David Brown, the open 
champion of 1886. Nor was the caddie to be abashed by a 
hint that he must be more respectful when addressing royalty. 
He declared that “ His Royal Highness maun learn,” to the 
great amusement of the Prince. In 1865 King Edward was 
captain of the Royal and Ancient Club, and he gave his 
support to many other golfing organisations. 
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——KING GEORGE AS A GREAT SHOT.— 


' AT the early age of eight the King took his first lesson in 

the use of the gun from his granduncle, the late 

Duke of Cambridge, who was then admittedly one 

of the cleverest and most accurate marksmen in 
England. The story goes that on one occasion when the 
Duke was watching the youthful Prince shooting pigeons in 
the Great Park at Windsor the former remarked, “ If Georgie 
were not a prince he would become a famous shot,” by 
which the Duke meant that the pomp and circumstance by 
which a royal prince is always surrounded. precludes him 
from eyer being able to measure his skill with the gun fairly 
against his competitors of lower degree. 


= & 
at a 


t would be altogether against etiquette to “ wipe the eye’ 
of a royal personage no matter how greatly a sports- 
man might be tempted to do so; in other words, a bird 
that is missed by a member of the Royal Family must be 
regarded as an impossible shot. Of course, this personage 
is always placed more favourably in the field than any other 
gun, and he practically 
has little or no oppor- 
tunity of ever getting 
any “rough shooting,” 
experience in which is 
perhaps the most 
efficient education a 
sportsman can receive. 
But whether a man be 
a prince, a peer, or a 
commoner his skill 
with the gun is ad- 
judged by a common 
standard, and the repu- 
tation which the King 
has long since won of 
being a marksman of 
the highest order was 
really gained more 
hardly than if his 
Majesty had occupied 
a less exalted position 


in life. 
%& % % 
“[ here is no shot liy- 
ing who when 


learning to shoot was 
content to spend so 
long a period in 
thoroughly mastering 
all the technical diffi- 
culties of the art of 
shooting than the King. 
When his Majesty was 
sixteen years of age 
he was so far as style 
went a finished marks- 
man. Like all great 
shots the King had 
acquired a style of his 
own. A story is told that a certain peer, himself one of the 
most famous shots living, was once asked by the young 
Prince to tell him quite frankly what he thought of his style. 
“ Well, your Highness,” replied the peer bluffly enough, “ to 
speak frankly, I think it is rather awkward.” “I thought so 
myself,’ rejoined the future heir to the throne, ‘“‘ but you see 
it suits me, and I intend to stick to it.” 


Walking behind his Majesty is King Manuel. 


te ot ti 
t was a wise decision of the King which many would not 
have had the strength of character to keep, for a young 
sportsman usually desires above all things to possess a pretty 
style, a desire that is accountable for a lot of bad shooting. 
But his Majesty rightly stuck to the style which best suited 
him, with the result that the same peer who condemned it as 
awkward was forced to admit some years later that “ Prince 
George had developed into one of the prettiest shots in 
England.” Of coursea man who had acquired an ugly style 
could never become a pretty shot, but the then Prince’s style 
had never been really ugly though it looked so at first. 
tt t Eo 
ut to bea pretty shot is one thing and to be a really 
accurate one another, and it was only on odd occasions 
that the Prince had opportunities of showing how straight he 
really could shoot. Atashoot at Windsor some years ago 
the King (then Prince of Wales) achieved a really notable 


is shooting he is always absolutely cool, marvellously rapid, 


KING GEORGE (CENTRE) IN WINDSOR GREAT PARK 


occasion of King Manuel's visit to England in November last year, when the late King, 
accompanied by the then Prince of Wales, the Duke of Connaught, and Prince Arthur 
of Connaught, enjoyed a fine day’s sport 


performance, one which alone would have placed him in the 
front rank of first-class marksmen. It was towards the end 
of the day after a big pheasant shoot at Windsor at which 
the German Emperor was present. The Kaiser and the 
Prince stationed themselves in a hollow between two coverts 
in the Great Park. The birds were crossing high over their 
heads and were coming at a tremendous speed; they would 
have been tricky enough shooting at any time, but in the 
fading light afforded an immensely difficult aim. The 
Prince and his royal guest agreed to take the birds alter- 
nately, with the result that out of fifty-four shots the Prince 
only missed one whilst the Kaiser failed to get his bird seven 
times. 


ey 
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na short article of this character it would be quite impos- 
sible to touch even briefly on the King’s many exploits 


with the gun in all parts of the world. His Majesty has shot 
every sort of game, from sand snipe to tigers, but wherever he 


and a wonderlully accurate and finished marksman. One 
story of the considera- 
tion which the King 
has for other sports- 
men is worth repeating. 
It happened some few 
years ago that the then 
Prince of Wales was 
present at a shooting 
party given by a 
certain noble earl 
who was reputedly the 
best shot in England. 


* 
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ow it was a rule 
with the earl in 
question always to re- 
tire to bed at ten o'clock 
the night before a big 
shoot, but it would, of 
course, have been quite 
contrary to etiquette 
for him to have sug- 
gested the notion of 
retiring until his royal 
cuest did so first. The 
Prince at ten o'clock 
had no thought of 
going to bed, and as 
the hour of eleven 
drew nigh his host 
became very nervous 
and miserable. Sud- 
denly the Prince 
caught his eye, and 
evidently the woebe- 
gone look he saw in it 
reminded his Royal 
Highness of the ear]’s 
rule, which was well known among his friends. The Prince at 
once rose and going towards his host said laughingly, “‘ Pray 
forgive me, we should all have gone to bed long ago” ; and 
the earl with a sigh of relief bade his royal guest good 
night. The King himself observes no rules for keeping his 
“eye in ’’—he can sit up half the night and shoot as straight 
the next day as if he had gone to rest long before midnight. 


The above photograph was taken on the 


C i 


Although perhaps not quite relevant to the subject matter 

of this article it may be interesting to recall the fact 
that the King many years ago was very fond of carpentering 
and can handle a plane or use a chisel to far better advan- 
tage that many a man who earns his livelihood in this 
way. An interesting story is told of him in this respect. 
Some years ago the late Duke of Clarence locked his younger 
brother out of a room into which he particularly wished to 
enter. The King, then Prince George, simply hinted that if 
his brother did not open the door he would put his foot 
through a panel of it. No heed was paid to his threat, and 
alter a lapse of a minute or two Prince George proceeded to 
carry it into execution. After this was done conscience 
smote him, and so he obtained the necessary wood and set 
to work at once, planed another panel, put it in the door, 
and no one was any the wiser. 
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KING GEORGE AS) A GREAT SHOP. 


KING GEORGE AS A SHOT—AN INTERESTING PHOTOGRAPH OF HIS MAJESTY IN THE BUTTS AT BOLTON ABBEY 


The King is one of the half-dozen most famous shots in England, and this sport was perhaps one of his Majesty’s most favoured outdoor pursuits when 


he was Prince of Wales 


THE KING AT BOLTON ABBEY KING GEORGE ON HIS MOUNT, K. OF K. A LEFT AND RIGHT 
With the Duke of Devonshire (on right) at a shoot- The mule presented to him by Lord Kitchener. The King in a hot corner. The above snapshot is 
ing party held on ‘‘the twelfth” last year The photograph was taken at Bolton Abbey last year a characteristic one of his Majesty 
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By Sir Home 


Cricketers and Actors. 
HARTERHOUSE has provided almost as many 
delightful actors as cricketers. Mr. ‘‘ Round-the- 
Corner” Aubrey Smith combined both, for he was a 
keen captain, plucky hitter, excellent bowler, and 
alert field long before he became one of our manliest actors. 
No one would imagine Mr. Freddy Fane acting, but no one 
would deny that he isa particulary interesting cricketer. 
Like so many “star” school bats he did not obtain his blue 
at Oxford as a freshman, thus sharing the fate of Messrs. 
P. F. Warner, H. Kk. Foster, and others too numerous to cite. 
Nor can it be said that since he has never looked back, for 
some seasons he has been comparatively unable to make runs 
and at other times has compiled long scores well worth 
witnessing. 
As a Batsman. 


e is attractive to watch at 
the wicket, though at 
the start he looks more anxious 
than confident. He plays him- 
self in cautiously, and if he gets 
a ball or two on his legs early 
they are sure to be beautifully 
timed. It is his wrist shots that 
are the most telling, and though 
he is sometimes tempted to 
step in front of the wicket, if 
he settles down he is most diffi- 
cult to dislodge. Like Denton, 
‘Tyldesley, Hayward, and so 
many others, he never bats so 
well as when he goes in in his 
accustomed place, which is first. 
By nature of a nervous tempera- 
ment and over-anxious, if he has 
to wait in the pavilion for his 
turn to go in he will then seem 
to do himself less than justice. 
His life average in England is 
26 for an aggregate of 11,742 
runs. 
* i te 
Captaincy. 
“Temperament has more ob- 
viously affected his form 
than that of almost anyone 
before the public. High-strung, 
sensitive, and disliking respon- 
sibility, captaincy is an honour 
which he does not love to be 
thrust on him. For a while he 
accepted the leadership of the 
Essex eleven, but like every 
other leader of that curious but 
excellent side he as the captain 
failed to stamp any impression or 
to create any obvious effect on 
the side. But captaincy had a most detrimental effect on 
Mr. Fane’s batting, and it need be no secret that he proposed 
a self-denying ordinance, declaring that if he was needed to 
continue in the team it must be as the willing follower of 
another skipper. 


% % 


The Truth Told. 
A great sensation was created in the first test match at 
Adelaide in the last M.C.C. tour in Australia. Mr. 
A. O. Jones being ill the captaincy devolved on Mr. Fane— 
who, by the way, has represented England in test matches 
abroad far more frequently than he has represented the 
Gentlemen at Lord’s. The astonishment of the British public 
was unbounded when it became known that Humphries had 
been left in the pavilion so that Mr. R. A. Young should 
keep wicket. Obviously this was done to strengthen the 
batting, but the inexperience of the old Reptonian with the 
gloves proved disastrous. Now the truth may be told; 
Mr. Fane consulted the leading professionals as to which 
should keep wicket, and finally the decision was come to on 
the strong advice of Wilfred Rhodes. Another curious in- 
cident happened in the tour last winter in South Africa. 
Mr. FH. D. G. Leveson-Gower won tlie toss at Port Elizabeth 
and then retired from the match, leaving the side under the 
care of Mr. Fane. 
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MR. F. L. FANE 


Olen CRICKETERS saan 
Gordon, Bart. 


An Enthusiast. 
By following the game in so many climes and by so 
regularly participating in the Essex fixtures Mr. Fane 
has given obvious demonstations of his enthusiasm for the 
game. He has compiled sixteen centuries and last year 
made 209 for Essex v. Leicestershire. Twice for the county 
have he and Mr. J. W. H. T. Douglas put up 200 for the first 
wicket. He can score fast and he rarely potters, but his 
defence is very stubborn when necessary. He has never bid 
for popular applause but he is universally recognised as a 
very good bat indeed—good enough for any company. If 
there had been just a trifle more consistency, just a little 
more certainty, in his fielding—though he has a more useful 
pair of hands than most of the home side at Leyton—he 
might have played for England 
at home. It is by no means 
certain that he would have 
cared for the onerous burden 
thus imposed on him. 
King Edward and Cricket. 
O ur beloved deceased Monarch 
never evinced the samc 
active interest in cricket as he 
showed in racing. Once or 
twice asa youth he had played 
in matches at Sandringham, 
never making many runs nor 
attempting to bowl. But the 
prosperity of the Oval to-day 
is due to his generosity as Duke 
of Cornwall, and in this he has 
been emulated by King George. 
On several important occasions 
King Edward visited the Oval. 
Once I recall his coming to 
Lord’s—the match was \M.C.C. 
v. Australians—when the game 
was suspended to permit the 
colonial eleven to be presented 
tohim. Nothing could exceed 
his geniality, and he reminded 
Dr. W. G. Grace of the occasion 
on which he had seen him 
compile a wonderful century. 
He made all the amateurs join 
him in whiskies and sodas, and 
as one colonial said to me, ‘‘ He 
was the best Britisher we struck 
that tour.” When “ The Daily 
Telegraph” organised the shil- 
ling testimonial to Dr. W. G. 
Grace the Prince of Wales—as 
he then was—headed the list. 
By the way, the elder sons of 
King George are often brought 
to Lord’s for big matches by 


Hawkins 


their tutor. They generally 
occupy one of the boxes in the members’ refreshment 
stand. 


To Tour in Scotland. 


if should like to endorse the view of Mr. L. O. H. Poidevin 

that cricket might be fostered by sending a good M.C.C. 
side to tour in Scotland. Cricket in Scotland is on the down 
grade and never was more than an exotic. Asa Scotchman, 
out of enthusiasm, for some years I wrote a monthly article 
on cricket in ‘The Scottish Field” at a ridiculously low 
price merely to try if the game could be popularised. In 
sheer despair I eventually gave up the effort. Scotland has 
given the universities good cricketers. Offhand I recall 
Messrs. Grant, Asher, Jardine, Bruce, Lockhart, and McLeod. 


A Pity. 
“[ here is a lot of minor cricket played, but the sides that 
come from the South, such as the Australians, too often 
do not take their Scotch matches seriously because the 
ability of those opposed to them reduces the games to holi- 
day fixtures. This isa great pity. The Yorkshire tour this 
month was far too early in the season to serve any practical 
purpose except to give the ‘‘ Tykes” some practice. 
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SCRUBB’S 
AMMONIA 


MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 


Refreshing as a Turkish Bath.. 
invaluable for Toilet Purposes. 
Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 
Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing. 
Allays the Irritation caused by Mosquito Bites. 
Invigorating in Hot Climates. 

Restores the Colour to Carpets. 

Cleans Plate and Jewellery. 
Softens Hard Water. 


PRICE 1/- PER BOTTLE. OF ALL GROCERS, CHEMISTS, &c. 


Jaste ustinctron_. 
Orders for 10- and upwards sent post free by return. ti ED ce e 


Please note that our 2/- Coffee is served in our Tea Room. 3; ; 
rt 2/ is ed in ou n ; ~ ff ON \S 


me COPTEE ~. 


as in Paris. 


THE 


COUNTRY 
HOME. 


Taste and 
Distinction are 
" the marks of the well- 
dressed man. These points 
can only be secured by at- 
tention to fit and detail on the 

part of his tailor, which are two 
of the chief reasons for Mr. Bult’s 
success in retaining his clients. 


The Illustrated Magazine M. E. MARSDON, 32, WesTBOURNE GROVE. Peters 
ornin, oat an es’ - - rom fad 
for Lovers of the Country Branches: 95, High St., Marylebone, and Brondesbury. a rae ven hee laa aa he 


Dress Suit (silk lined) ~ | ~- from 84/- 
Overcoat (light or heavy weight) from 55/~ 


The MAY Number 


CONTAINS: 
COUNTRY HOUSES AND THEIR ARCHI- 
TECTS (continued).—The Work of Mr. 
BAILLIE SCOTT. 


We Guarantee 


Our Coffees to be imported from France, 
blended in London by our French expert, and 
roasted several times a day on our premises. 


Patterns, Self-measurement Form 

and Album of Photographs of 

Garments made by Mr 
Bult, post free. 


MR. ANTHONY WINGFIELD’S COLLECTION D 
OF ANIMALS. ' ' and 
GATE HOUSES. By LEONARD WIL- The Perfect System of House Furnishing esac J 
eer rer ieactri a Jofind-M-Bult- 
tnables all te »tain really high-class furnt' e, or any a cle whatsoever (except provi- 
MAY DAY IN PRINT AND PICTURE. By pnb all to oun ely Mg urate ane ot rea pc ft the be Onn Git. 
SY Jest End and wholesale houses w ye three years’ system of payment by instalments, 
A. M. BROADLEY. West End and wholesale houses withthe {Hee Year sy oe i ars .CASH TAILOPL. 
TALE RTT GIGS COR A SMLATL HOLDER ARMY AND NAVY HOUSE FURNISHING CO., Ltd., 140:denchurch Street. 
0 i . apita. 3 
By H. M. B. BUCHANAN, B.A. “ery 18, Regent St., Waterloo Place, S.W. 250,000. LONDON B.C. 
Directors: Col. C. E. MACDONALD, Chairman ; Mr. F. G. CHRISTOPHER ; Captain 


A, J. BURNETT. “Colonel H. GODFREY MORGAN, C.B., D.S.O., Mé ging Director. 


Happy Thought! FLORILINE 


FOR THE TEETH & BREATH 


Prevents the decay of the TEETH. 
Renders the Teeth PEARLY WHITE. 
Delicious to the Taste. 


Of all Chemists and Pertumers throughout the 
world, ZS. Gd. per Bottle. 


B FLORILINE TOOTH POWDER only, 


STOCKS. By Miss ERSKINE. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE GARDEN: 
EARTHWORMS. By WILFRED MARK 
WEBB, F.LS. 

FRENCH GARDENING. By LOUIS TE- 
RAS LE. 

INDOORS. By Miss LUCY H. YATES. 

THE GARDEN AND GREENHOUSE. By 
JOHN W. ODELL, F.R.H.S. 


(x4 99 
THE MOTOR CAR. By NAMERO. A Montserrat 


NOTES AND REVIEWS, &c., &c. 


6d. net. Lime Juice 


OF ALL BOOKSTALLS & NEWSAGENTS. ll MEET OuET aie: aries te 
an ma O a. Breparee only, by THE ANGLO AM BRIGAX DRUG Ca, 
.td., 33, Farringdon Road, Londo, E.C. 
Published by THE SPHERE & TATLER, Ltd., td., 33, Farringdon Roa n (2 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 
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eleven went up to Cambridge two years ago. 

He obtained his blue as a freshman, and his 

wicketkeeping to Lockhart’s googlies last season 
was as brilliant as it was daring. During the winter he has 
been in South Africa with the M.C.C. team. He will, it is 
to be hoped, get more runs for Cambridge than he did for 
the M.C.C., but even if he fails to do so his wicketkeeping 
abilities more than compensate. 


M R’ TUFNELL after a successful period in the Eton 


Ee 


(Commemoration week is still some way ahead, but many 
are no doubt arranging what balls to go up for. We 
have been asked 
to state that the 
Myrmidon Club 
are giving a 
ball at the Town 
Hall on Monday, 
June 20. The club 
gave a Cinderella 
dance last year, 
and this was such 
a success that they 
have been en- 
couraged to be 
more ambitious 
still. Herr Iff’s 
band will be in 
attendance, and 
all particulars may 
be obtained from 
D. Waters, 
Merton College. 


hese notes will 
appear just 
as eights weelx is 
about to com- 
mence. A wet 
eights week is a 
thing one hopes 
to experience only 
in a bad dream, 
but once experi- 
enced it is never 
forgotten. The 
first division 
racing should be 
quite exciting. 
Christ Church 
have suffered a 
great loss in Pid- 
geon, but with 
Gladstone at 
stroke and_ the 
others all ex- 
perienced they 
should certainly 
retain the head- 
ship. It will, 
however, be a very 
close thing. Mag- | 
dalen, although 
rather ponderous, 
have come on a 
lot and are the 
best crew on the 
river in respect of length and style. If Christ Church get 
well away and can last out well they should be safe, but 
the chances are even. 


MR. N. C. 
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New College are going well but have an exceedingly fast 

crew in St. John’s behind them, and it would cause no 
surprise if they fell a place or two. Balliol are rather rough 
and ready in their style but full of work; they will probably 
not catch either New College or St. John’s, but should not 
lose their place. B.N.C. are rowing in their well-known 
way and will have hard work to keep away from Trinity. 
University and Corpus are not up to the average and may 
have to lower their colours to Merton, who although not 
great appear to have the best crew they have had since 
H. C, Bucknall was up. There should be a good many 
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By 
“ CAMOX.” 


bumps in the other divisions, but there is no crew of out- 
standing merit except perhaps Trinity II. 
s te * 
“he trial matches at cricket were rather interfered with 
by the bad weather, but at Oxford Messrs. Twining 
and Foljambe, the Eton freshmen, earned the right to further 
trials, and Whitehead and Crutchley showed good form. 
Burton, Bardsley, and O’Callaghan seemed to be the best 
bowlers among the freshmen. Messrs.’Cartwright, Coxhead, 
Mackenzie, and Turner have also done well, and the com- 
petition for the four vacant places promises to be very keen. 
By the way, Mr. C. R. Langley of Hertford bowled exceed- 
ingly well in the Surrey and Warwickshire match. It is 
no light test 
to bowl to Hay- 
ward when well 
set, but he came 
through the ordeal 
with great credit. 
Cambridge 


t 

A Messrs. Bache, 
Griffin, and Pink 
asserted their 
claims for inclu- 
sion. There are 
several freshmen 
who will no 
doubt have ex- 
tended trials, and 
the Twelve v. 
Next Sixteen and 
a Perambulator v. 
Etcetera match 
will help to give 
further oppor- 
tunities for 
narrowing down 
the candidates. 


a # 
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The inter- 
Varsity 
motor races are 


fixed for June 25 
at Brooklands. 
We hope thie 
“immense  car”’ 
from Sidney Street 
has been entered. 
The prominent 
Anglo-Indian has 
also sold his 
balloon and 
bought a sump- 
tuous automobile 
to facilitate his 
week-end arrange- 
ments. Whit 
Mondays at the 
Crystal Palace 
will no longer be 
the same strenuous 
times. 
s usual at each 
place there 
are quite a number 
of first-class wicketkeepers. Oxford have Messrs. A. G. 
Pawson, J. C. Barley, and R. H. Twining; Cambridge 
Messrs. Tufnell, M. E. C. Baggallay, and It. H. Cuthbertson. 
Many fine “ keepers” have by unfortunately coinciding with 
others with greater claims le[t the ‘varsity without obtaining 
a blue; Mr. C. R. Bancroft and Mr. W. M. Greenlees are 
instances in recent years. 
tt tt o 
Congratulations to Mr. C. N. Bruce, the old cricket blue, 
who together with Mr. Basil Foster won the doubles 
championship atracquets. Mr. Bruce played an exceedingly 
steady game. It is some time since Oxford had a represen- 
tative successful, Messrs. Baerlein, Ashworth, and Noel all 
being members of the sister university. Next week our 
cartoon will be of Mr. M. Falcon; for that this week 
Mr. Sullivan acknowledges a photograph by Stearn. 
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PAIN ARISING 
TROM 
Rheumatism, Chronic 
Lumbago, Bronchitis, 
Sore Throat Sprain, 
from Cold, Backache, 
Cold at the Bruises, 
Chest, Slight Cuts, 
Neuralgia Cramp, 
Srom Cold, Soreness of 
the Limbs after exercise 


is best treated by using 
ELLIMAN’S according to 
the information given in the 
Elliman R.E.P. booklet 96 
pages, (illustrated) which is 
placed inside cartons with 
all bottles of Elliman’s 
price 1/13, 2/9 & 4/-. The 
R.E.P. booklet alsocontains 
other information of such 
practical yalue as to cause 
it to be in demand for First 
Aid and other purposes; 
also for its recipes in res- 
pect of Sick Room re- 
quisites. Elliman’s added to 
the Bath is beneficial. 


ANIMALS 
Ailments may in many in- 
stances be relieved or cured 
by following the instructions 
(illustrated) given in the 
Elliman E. F..A. Booklet 
64 pages, found enclosed in 
the wrappers of all bottles 
of ELLIMAN’S price 
1/-, 2/- & 3/6. 


Se SS 
Elliman, Sons&Co.,Slough, England, 
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THE TATLER 


The King of Motorists. 


OTORISM in general 
has lost its king, for 
never did monarch do 


more to help the 
movement than Edward VII. 
From the earliest days, when 
motoring seemed quite an im- 
possible proposition, his Majesty 
came into intimate contact witli 
those chiefly concerned with 
fostering it. Perhaps his first 
acquaintance was in the grounds 
of the Imperial Institute on the 
occasion of an important ex- 
hibition when he took a ride on 
a snorty, jerky car that madea 
lot of noise and very little 
progress. From that hour. his 
interest in motorism. grew, and 
no monarch in. Europe, made 
better use of cars, for he em- 
ployed them. even Jor state 
occasions. Indeed, it would 
have been impossible for him 
to have made the _ splendid 
progresses he did about his 
dominions without this latest 
form of locomotion. 


Edward VII.’s Motor Policy. 
“[*he King, however, always 
had very pronounced views 
on motorism. As a_ keen 
sportsman he never allowed 
that there were any sporting 
possibilities in motorism, and 


he was always greatly averse from motor-ear racing despite 
the fact that he used his own machine at very lively turns of 
But that was only because he 
empioyed very powerful fast cars that were consequently 
neyer put anywhere near the top of their’performing. The 
King was so greatly averse from motor-racing that on more 
than one occasion he has written letters with his own hand 
to many leaders of the motoring movement, including Mr. 
Edward Manyille in his capacity of president of the Society 
of Motor Manufacturers and Traders, deprecating the practice 
of motor-racing, and urging the trade to desist from support- 


| speed along the highways. 


ing it. On all such 
occasions he expressed 
the opinion that the 
motor was a magni- 
ficent instrument of 
utility, intimating that 
as such it could not be 
over-valued, but that 
to race motors was a 
dangerous and unwise 
policy. He was right, 
too, especially at- the 
time when he took a 
most active interest 
in suppressing motor 
racing on the high- 
ways, for cars were 
anything but as popu- 
lar then as they are 
to-day, and the only 
possible. means of 
spreading the move- 
ment was ‘by recruit- 
ing those who were 
not then owning cars 
and who were doubt- 
less prejudiced against 
them. His policy suc- 
ceeded. Motor-racing 
was dropped and 
became confined _ to 
track performances 
only. 
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By H. MASSAC BUIST. 


A FAMOUS PRIMA DONNA AND HER CAR 


Our photograph depicts Madame Melba, who after a lang 
absence has returned to England from Australia. 


She makes 


her appearance at Covent Garden during the season 


LORD AND LADY NEWTON 


the motor car for town work 


&2 


congr 


Great Gathering of Motorists. 
“The Royal Automobile and associated clubs are to be 
atulated on the choice of the rendezvous for the 


Leaving Burlington House recently after the private view. Lord Newton is a keen 
advocate of the horseless vehicle and was one of the first to recognise the uses of 


As Patron. 
he King early became a 
patron of the Royal Auto- 
mobile Club when he was 
Prince of Wales, and when he 
succeeded to the throne he 
accorded his patronage as 
King. Nor did his good offices 
towards the encouragement of 
the movement cease there, one 
of his latest services to it being 
manifest in the palatial build- 
ing that is rapidly nearing 
completion on the site of the 
old War Office in Pall Mall, it 
being perhaps an open secret 
that his Majesty was greatly 
instrumental in securing that 
site for the clubhouse, which 
must and will be ever regarded 
as a fitting monument to the 
movement and to the Monarch 
who had so much to do with 
bringing it through those early 
critical stages and establishing 
it on a really mighty basis. 
The King was, besides, not 
unmindful of the needs of 
British industry, hence for some 
years past he graciously ac- 
corded his patronage to the 
Society of Motor Manufacturers 
and Traders’ yearly shows. 
Patron of Aerial Motoring. 
‘T*he King also took a very 
practical interest in aerial 
motoring. Apart from his 


having given his patronage to the exhibition held at 
Olympia in March last, when at Biarritz last year he made 
a special journey to Pau to see the brothers Wright fly on 
their biplane, and only this season at San Sebastian he 
saw the late Hubert le Blon and others fly. Those connected 
with the movement are well aware that by many gracious 
acts the late King did much to promote interest in aviation. 


A it 


first of their series of 
summer provincial 
meetings of motorists 
which was to have 
taken place on Satur- 
day next but has been 
postponed for a little 
time. It will take place 
in Kent, Lord Sackville 
having invited the 
members and _ asso- 
ciates to meet at 
Knole. On the occa- 
sion of the meeting the 
opportunity will be 
afforded to those at- 
tending of viewing the 
world-famous historic 
mansion, while in the 
park there will; com- 
mence the inter-club 
meeting, after which a 
visit will be paid to 
North Frith by invita- 
tion of Mr. T. L. Boyd, 
vice-president of the 
Kent Automobile 
Club, who will give a 
garden party. The 
proceedings will con- 
clude with a banquet 
in the great hall at 
Knole at seven o'clock 
in’ = ‘the “evening, 


(Continued on p. 84) 
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The 
Running Cost 


It’s the running cost of a car 
that counts—not the initial 
outlay. And the largest item 
in the running cost is the out- 
lay on tyres. Why not reduce 
the cost of your tyre outlay 
to a minimum by using a 
tyre that is at once genuinely 
sound in every detail and is 
economical beyond question ? 


Trade Mark. 


REMARKABLE 
TYRE 
DURABILITY. 


Extract “Motor News,’ April 23, 1910. 


“* Another case of remarkable tyre durability 
has come under my notice. Mr. Hampton 
Shaw, of. Dublin, drives an old Wolseley car, 
weighing 30 cwts., which has 120 mm. tyres 
fitted to the driving wheels.) These tyres 
have been in use 33 years, have 
run 20,000 miles, and have 
never been punctured. 


Spencer-Moulton 
Tyres 


— are unexcelled for — 
economy and hard wear. 


Particulars and prices on 
application. Specimens may 
be seen at the showrooms of 
Harvey Frost & Co., 27, 
Charing Cross Road, W.C. 


This result is due to a combination of 
circumstances—good tyres, and good luck, slow 
pace up hill, careful driving, and the use of 
detachable leather treads. Several of these 
have keen worn out, but they have answered 
the purpose. The old CONTINENTALS, 
though weak and worn, are kept up to their 
work by the protecting and encircling leather. 
It takes the road wear, and helps to support 
the bursting strain. Many Irish motorists who 
find their tyre bill alarming might follow 
Mr. Hampton Shaw’s example with advantage.” 


SPECIFY 


ontinenta 
| Tyres | 


‘Best Thing on Wheels 


CONTINENTAL TYRE & RUBBER CO, (GREAT BRITAIN), LTD, 


102-8, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.c. 


Geo. Spencer-Moulton & Co., Ltd., 
77-79, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


Telephone : 5970 London Wall. 
Telegrams: ** George Spencer, London.’ 


WORKS: Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. 
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CARS, MOTORISTS, AUTOMOBILISM—cont. 


Motorists will doubtless foregather in great numbers. It is, of course, 
possible that these arrangements im toto may not stand owing to the 
postponement. 
co % * 

Nine Months’ Petrol Burden. 

t is interesting to see how the burden of the petrol taxes has been 

distributed. According to the returns concerning the period between 

June 1, 1g09, and March 31, 1910, the net amount of duty received is 
£305,000, of which £191,000 was 
collected in the London area. As 
these figures are given as net one 
presumes that they are based on 
calculations which allow for the 
refunds due on spirit exempted alto- 
gether and that for commercial and 
doctors’ vehicles. These figures would 
therefore mean that duty has been 
paid on 24,500,000 gallons of motor 
fuel during the period of nine months. 
That, of course, cannot be the full 
amount of motor fuel imported during 
the period in question; it must be at 
least 50 per cent. more than that. 


t 


Wireless-controlled Auto Balloon. 

uite one of the most interesting 
<Z, items of the performance at the 
Hippodrome at the moment is the 
electrically - propelled and wireless- 
controlled large model dirigible 
balloon that has been invented and 
constructed by Mr. Raymond Philips, 
who intends presently to offer his 
invention to the British War Office. 
The audience might, of course, expect that performing within doors is 
no really severe test. As a fact it presents certain. conditions of 
difficulty, especially in regard to the temperature of the air, that are not 
to be met with in ordinary use in the open. The real point at issue, 
however, is, can this machine be controlled or not? The answer is in 
the affirmative. The inventor has his wireless apparatus and a series 


A 16-H.P. HUMBER WITH TWO-SEATED COUPE BODY 


The above car is one of the most favoured of Humber productions and is 
especially adapted for use by members of the medical profession, being both 
speedy, compact, and silent-running : 


of switches on the stage. His machine has four propellers. Two have 
vertical shafts, so that when used they tend to raise the balloon in the 
air; two are attached to a swivel yoke so that one pulls and pushes on 
the left of the machine and the other pulls or pushes on the right. 
a a co 

Reverse Directions. 
Mancexting. is facilitated by the fact that these propellers can be 

worked in the reverse directions. The electrical control not only 
operates either of these propellers in- 
dependently or together, it goes a 
stage further by enabling a little ship. 
to fall and drop paper pellets repre- 
senting missiles precisely when the 
operator desires ; that is to say, when: 
he turns on the switch. The notion 
of an electrically-worked balloon is, 
of “course, quite new, at least as. 
regards any attempt to carry it out 
in practice. As far as we know at 
present it would be impossible to. 
have an ordinary petrol-engine-driven 
balloon controlled on the wireless. 
principle by electricity. Mr. Philips 
is to be congratulated on an extra- 
ordinarily interesting invention which 
is certainly a notable development of 
the future. It is to be hoped that he: 
will be able to go far with this most 
ingenious contrivance and that the 
British Government will in the very 
near future make the fullest use of a 
lead in a new direction towards the 
conquest of the air. H. M. B. 
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The Dunlop Tyre Company. 
he directors of the Dunlop Tyre Company, Ltd., have declared) 
interim dividends on the 5 per cent. preference shares at the rate: 
of 5 per cent. per annum, on the 8 per cent. ordinary shares at the rate 
of 8 per cent. per annum, and on the deferred shares at the rate of 
6 per cent. per annum for the six months ended March 31, 1910. 
(Continued on p. iv) 


OLSELEY 


SIDDELEY. 
“The Car for Comfort and Reliability.” 


“ An ideal car, not only when fitted with 
luxurious coachwork for town use but also for 
running about the country."—Ghe Gatler. 


Send for Catalogue No. 49, post free. 
THE 


WOLSELEY ‘i. MOTOR GAR CO, LD. 


(Proprietors: VICKERS, SONS, & MAXIM, Ltd.) 
ADDERLEY PARK, BIRMINGHAM. 


Telegrams: “ Exactitude, Birmingham.” 


Telephone: 6153 Central. 
LONDON: YorkSt., Westminster. MANCHESTER: 76, Deansgate. 


Teleg. : “‘ Autovent, London.” 
Telephone: 831 Victoria. 


el 
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Teleg. : “ Autocar, Manchester,” 
Telephone : 6995 Manchester. 


